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DEFINITION. 


Os-té-6p -a-thy, г. [Gr. doréov (osteon)=a bone, an | K a С 
Legal: “A system, method, or science of healing," (See statutes of the State * 
Missouri.) 
Historical: Osteopathy was discovered by Dr. A. T. Still, of Baldwin, Кап., 1874. 
Dr. Still reasoned that “a natural flow of b ood is health; and disease is the effect of 
local or general disturbance of blood that to excite the nerves causes muscles to 
contract and compress venous flow of b ood to the heart; and the bones could be used 
as levers to relieve pressure on nerves, ve ns and arteries.” (H. 7. Si 
Technical: Osteopathy is that science which consists of such exact, exhaustive, 
and verifiable knowledge of the structure and func ions of the human mechanism, 
anatomical, physiological and psychological, including the chemistry and physics of m 
its known elements, as has made discoverable certain organic laws and remedial 1 
resources, within the body itself, by which nature under the scientific treatment peculiar. 
to osteopathic practice, apart from all ordinary methods of extrancous, artificial, or 
medicinal stimulation, and in harmonious accord with its own mechanical principles, 
molecular activities, and metabolic processes, may recover from displacements, disor- 
ganizations, derangements, and consequent disease, aud regain its normal equilibrium 
of form and function in health and strength. 


Os-td-d-path, s. The same as OSTEOPATHIST (4. v.). | Es 
0s-té-b-páth-1c, а. Of or belonging to osteopathy; as, osteopathic treatment. | 
On-td-b-p&th-lc-41-1¥, adv. In an osteopathic manner; according to the rules and princi- E І 
ples of osteopathy. 4 | 
0s-té-óp-s-thist, s One who believes or practices in osteopathy; an osteopath, Я 


Dip'-16-mate in Osteopathy. The technical and official designation of a graduate and 1 
practitioner in osteopathy, the formal title of such graduate or practitioner being T 
D. O.— Diplomate or Doctor in Osteopathy. 
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Boarding House Directory. 


Where Patients and ‘Students Cat Can Secure First- 
Class Accommodations at Reasonable Rates. 


— 


Ms. H. A. ALLISON, 


No. 201, One-half Block East of Infirmary. 


— ————— ꝓF ꝶT—ũ4ͤẽ 


Extra Accommodations. 
Bath Rooms and Board 
from $4 to $5 per week. 


M** SARAH GILDERSLEVE, 
Corner E. Washington and Davis. 


Board by Day or Week. 
Good Rooms and Table. 


я ТЕ, Rates to Students, 


$3 to $5 per week. 


Ms. L. E. FURROW, 


No. 615 and 611, 
Corner Јене and Fifth Streets. 
rd, $4 per week and Upwards,» 


RS. DEA. GRIFFIN, 


No, 316, Three Blocks South of Square, 
Board at Reasonable Rates, 


MBS. W. В. HARLAN, 
No, 201, Corner Main and McPherson. Sts., 


Two Blocks Southwest of Square, 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. Special Rates to Students, 


MBS. р, J. HOYE, 
No. 505 High Street, 
$3 per week. 


Two Blocks North of Normal, 
Fifteen Koomed House, 
RS. HUG H 1 ES, 
715, Opposite the Infirmary, 
Hoard by day or ed Reasonable Rates, 


р^ BAUM, 


зот High St. 
Nicely Furnished Rooms at 
Reasonable Rates, 


Ms. товц JOSIE BU RTON, 
Хо. 8ог, Corner Sixth and Fillmore Sts.. 


Two Blocks South of Infirmary. 
Board, $3.00 to $3.50 per week. 


NARS. D. A. COLEMAN, 
Мо, 710, Four Blocks South of Infirmary, 
on Sixth Street, 
Board, Board, $2.5 50 per week, 


MRS. M. E. DAMERON, 


Furnished Rooms from $2 to 3 per week, 
416 Fifth St., Two Blocks South of Infirmary, 


M. M. A. DUKE, 


Q. О. & К. C. Eating House, 
ates to Patients and Students. 


Near О. 
pecia 


Me C. Z. EITEL. 


No. 916, Fifth Street, 
Five Blocks South of Infirmary. 
$3.00 to $1.50 per week. 
RS. B. F. ELSEA, 


No. 207, Corner Marion and Fillmore Sts. One 
Block North of Normal, $3 to $3.50 per week. 
Furnished гооп rooms with or without hoard, 


MES: 1-8. RS. J. S. ENYARD, 
No. 214, Corner Main and Jefferson Sts., 
Three and one-half Blocks 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. East of Infirmary. 


RS. M. Е. EVANS, 
No, 112, second house east of northeast corner 
of square, on Harrison street, 
Board, $3.50 to $5 per week. 


MBS: E. FINCH, 


Second Flat on N. Main Street, 
Reasonable рее for Board, 


RS. KATE JACKSON, 
Fourth Flat on Х, Main Street, 


One Block West of Square. 
$ to 85 per werk. 


MES: E. J. LONG, 
No, 402 Jefferson Street, 
One Block East of Infirmary 
Board, from $3 to $ per week. 
MES: M. Е. MILLER, 
No. 414, Sixth Street, 


One Block South of Infirmary, 


$i per week. 


RS. C. W. MINEAR, 
No. 715 Franklin St., Seven Blocks Sonth of 
Square, Ten Blocks southeast of Infirmary. 
$s to $3.50 рег: week, Special to students. 
MBS: L. А, “MONTIR, 
Sixth Flat Center Street, 


One Block West of Square. 
$3.50 to 4.00 рег week. 


Ms. Ч: T. MORRIS, 


No. 719, Sixth St reet, 
Four Blocks South of Infirmary. 
Board, $3.50 50 to $1 per week, 


MRS. „ THEO. MOYER, 
No. 615, Corner Sixth and Dotson Streets, 
Four Blocks South of Infirmary. 
Board, from 82.50 to $3.00 per week. 


MES: MCNEIL, 


No, 407 Scott Street, 
Four Blocks Southeast of Infirmary. 
84 per week. | 
RS. J. T. POWELL, 
No. 601, Three Blocs Southeast of Infirmary, 
Board, $3.50 to $4.00 рег week. 


RS. M. C. RHINEHART, 
Хо. 516, Fourth and West Pierce Streets, 


‘Two Biocks Southeast of Infirmary. 
Board, $5 to $7 per week. « 


ME: J. FRANK RICE, 
115 East Harrison St., N. К. Cor, Square, 
Furnished Rooms $2,50 per week, 


CR 
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ОН. REYNOLDS, 


Furnished Rooms to Let, 
402 N. Franklin St, 


Т P.STEWARTS, 
* 714, Corner Dotson and Sixth Streets, 


Your Blocks South of Infirmary. 
Board, $3 to $4 per week. 


Ms. WILLIAM SIX, 
Cor Jefferson and 8, Elson Streets, 
Rates 81 00 to $5.00 per week, 
N ICELY FURNISHED ROOMS, 
at Third Flat, | 
North Main Street, 
MES: Е. Е. TALBOTT, 
No. 703, West Pierce Street, 
One Block South of Infirmary. | 
51.50 to $5,00 per week, 
RS. A. TOWNSEND, 
Sixth Street, Two and one-half Blocks 


South of Infirmary. 
$5 to 83.50 per week, | 


RS. С. W. TURNER, 
No, 416, four blocks southeast of Infirmary. 
Board, $3 рег week. 


NARS. W. О. WAIT, 


612 W. Scott Street, 3 Blocks В. E. Infirmary, 
Well Furnished Rooms and Board Reasonable, 


KIRKSVILLE HOMES, - 


Where Students and Patents Will Be Accommodated | 
With Room and Board. 


MBS. ALLEN MUNN, 


Board from $3 to $3.50 per week. 
Four Blocks South of Infirmary. | 


MBS. DELLA NOTESTINE, | 


Reasonable Rates, 
410 Osteopathy St., Two Mocks South of Infirmary, 


B. * BOWMAN, 


Furnished or Unfurnished Rooms, 1.50 to #2, ! 


per weck. 
428 Dotson Street, Six Blocks S. E. of Infirmary. 


MES E. A. CLARK, 


Furnished Rooms $2.50 per week, 
Three Blocks South and One Block East of Square, 
Хо. 404, Corner Pierce and Marion Streets, 


MBS: T. J. FREDRICK, 


Furnished Rooms, $1.50 per week, 
No, 616, Four Blocks South of Infirmary, Corner 
Fifth and Dotson Streets. 


RS. R. D. HAMILTON, 


Two Nicely Furnished Rooms. 


Reasonable Rates, 
502 Osteopathy Ау,, Two Blocks South of Infirmary. 


M. J. r. HANNAH, 
Rooms 82.50 per week 


Two Blocks South of kool Six Blocks East of 
Infirmary, Corner of Marion and Jefferson Sts, 


RS. R. А. HARRIS, 


Excellent Furnished Rooms, Northwest Cor- 
ap By es. and Harrison Streets, Private or Ho- 
е 


near by. One Block West of Square. 


RS. E. S. HICKMAN, 

Furnished Rooms to Rent, $1.50 to $2 per week. 
0. 421 Scott. Street, 
Four Blocks Southeast of Infirmary, 
W M. HIBBITS, 
Two Nicely Furnished Rooms Гог Light House- 
keeping. Rates, T a го month, Wood and Oil 
Furnished, №" 


К. Сог, Illinois Sts. 


NARS. с. в. HOLDERBY, 


Furnished Rooms for Light Housekeeping $s 
per month. No. 419 Dotson t, Six and one-half 


ocks Southeast of Infirmary. Р 2 
M. L. F. HUBBARD, 


Furnished Rooms at Reasonable Rates, 
No. 515 Fifth St., Three Blocks South of Infirmary. 


MBS. JOSEPH KENNEDY, 


Nicely Furnished Rooms, 
Sixth Street, Two Blocks South of Infirmary, 


ме 8, E. LOVELL, 
Furnished Rooms and 


Dressmaking. Work Guaranteed. 
Хо. 315 Corner Elson and Jefferson Streets. 


Mes. 0. A. MACE, 


Board and Room from $4.00 to 83.80. 
416 8, Elson St., near South Ward Public School. 


RS. GEORGE MEEKS, 


Furnished Rooms from $2.50 to $3 per week 
414 Osteopathy Avenue, 


Ius. J. В. WYATT, 


Furnished Rooms for Light Housekeeping. 
408 8, Wash. St. Two iocus нам of Square. 


HOTEL тт RECTORY. 


STILE OTe LE: 


denies 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS, 
HOT AND COLD WATER, 
Seecial attention given to guests, Three Blocks 
from Infirmary, Rates from 87 to 28 r week, 
CAPT. 1. 8. AGEV, Prop. KIRK LE, MO. 


POOLS * HOTEL. 


Strictly First Classin Every Particular, 


RATES $2 PER DAY. 
One Block Kast of Wabash Depot. 


CENTRAL HOTEL. 
Good rooms well furnished; Everything first-class, 
1$ bik 8 of S, W. cor, sq. Rates $1.50 pu day, 

J H. SHOLLEY, Prop., KIRKSVILLE, MO, 


жишакв + HOTEL. 


First class in every respect. Rates 32 дау. 
Elsctric Н КА steam heat, water аё тыш 3 
A P, WILLIARD & CO,, Prop. 
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Professional Cards. 


Of Graduates of the American School of Oste- 
реда. Kirksville, Мо, 


— — — — 


барар & OSBORNE 


1310 Francis Street, 


Graduate of the 
American School 
of Osteopathy. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


о 


Dx. Сосккил, has been in St. Joe two years, and 
can furnish best of references and has had excel- 
lent results in his practice, 

43° EXAMINATION FREE “за 


J: R. SHACKEFORD, D. О. L. Н. TAYOR, D. o. 


зе: 


+ Peoria Institute of Osteopathy + 


PEORIA, ILL. 


OFFICE—— 


Second Floor Woolner Building. 


VV ESTERN INSTITUTE 


— — 


OSTEOPATHY. 


Mrs. NETTIK Н. Boies, President, 
832 Colfax Avenue, East, 


DENVER, COLO 


H J. JONES, D. O., 
Office: 61-62 When Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Osteopathic literature sent on application. 


I 


MISSOURI INSTITUTE 


OSTEOPATHY, 


| Rooms 413, 414, 415 and 416, 


Odd Fellows’ Building, St. Louis, Mo 


J. О. HATTEN, D. O.—Graduate of 
the American School of Osteopathy of 
Kirksville, Missouri. Class '92. 
We treat all classes of disease without the use ofdrugs 
Consultation Free. Competent Lady Asst. 


Franklin Infirmary 


—rOF— 


OSTEOPATHY, 


FRANKLIN, KENTUCKY. 


и Diseases of Women a Specialty, з 


By Mrs. Ammerman. 
W. AMMERMAN. D. 0. 
MRS. L. O. AMMERMAN, D. 0. 
Graduates of American School of Osteopathy. 


M MACHIN, M. D., D. O. 


President Keokuk College of 
Osteopathy, 
Office, 401 N. Fifth street. 


'Phone 239. 


P S. GAYI LORD, D. О, 


_KEOK UK, IOWA. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., {Monday 
Franklin Building, - Wednesday 
Rooms 39 and 40. Friday 


JACKSONVILLE, ил, Í па, 


322 W, College Avenue (saturday 


S R. LANDES, D. 0. 


RAND RAPIDS, 


Office 


MICHIGAN, 
147 Monroe St. 


CHARLES Е. CORBIN, D. 0., 


OSTEOPATH., 
OFFICE HOURS : 
9 а, m. to r2 m. 
LE m. to 4 P m. 23 Rast STATE ST., 
‘Thursday and 
Sunday excepted. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


„4 
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E DGAR BIGSBY, 


Office, 
122 South First Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL, 


A. ВОҮ1,ЕБ, D. O., 


BLOOMINGTON, TLLINOIS. 
305 North East Street, 


oe Graduate of American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Missnurl, 


р“ ELLA A. HUNT, 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


Equitable Muilding, 
Room 10, Fifth Floor. 


OFFICE HOURS: 8:3) to 1130 в. m.j | to 4 р. т 
ERNEST Р, SMITH, 


OSTEOPATH. 
tog West McCarty Street, 


Graduate American 
School of Osteopathy, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Kirsville, Mo. 


Ев MORRIS, D. 0. 


Office, Corner Eighth Street 
and First Avenue South, 
——~ FARGO; N. D. 
"| HBRESS CLUETT, D. O., 
office, 


No. 44 Euclid Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| е Е. UNDERWOOD, D. O., 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Office, 
Room 85, 280 Broadway. 


Bloomfield Office, 
121 Thomas St. 


V^ tsi GOODMAN, D. O., 
OSTEOPATH. 
Kansas Gity, Mo. 


1445 Independence ave, 
Telephone 1467. . 


( KO, J. HELMER, 


OSTEOPATHIST. 
THE SORRENTO, 
136 Madison Ave, Cor. 31st St. 
Orrick HOURS: оа, m. to та m.: тр. m, to 4 p. m. 
Wednesday and Sunday Excepted. 


6 W. SOMMER, 
..~OSTEOPATH.... J 


HAMILTON, 0, CINCINNATI, O | 


Rooms go and 21 Frecht- | Rooms gos and 406 Neave А 
ling Block, Tuesday, Building, Monday, 
Thursday, Saturday, Wednesday, Frida 

Office hours ; да. m. tog p. ти, 


у. 


Н Е. NELSON, 
OSTHOPATH, 


а10 W. St. Catharine st., LOUISVILLE, Ку, 


Office Hours : Except ‘Thursdays and Sun Jays, 
Ши гд to 128, m., 2104 p. m. 


AN ALTER W. STEEL, D. O., 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, Kirks- 

ville Missouri. 

Buffalo, N. V., 396 Elicott Square Block. Office hours: 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday; да, m, to4 p. m. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y , 239 Fifth Street, Office hours: 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday; да, m. to 4 p. m, 


L. 


B. SMITH, D. О. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Erie, Illinois. 
Tuesday and Saturday, Thompson, Mlinois, 
150 miles due West from Chicago. 


Aes FISHER, 


ОБТЕОРАТН. 
Little Falls. N. V., | Utica, N. Y. 
Eastern Park, Horsey Building. 


u Examinations by appointment. s 


A Newspaper for dale. 


country paper with the су wrinkles ; carries 
A more advertising than any one of its county 
contemporaries, dally or weekly. 

There's the story. Our success can be 
sell outright or one-half interest cheap to good, re- 
liable person, the W liveliest, best paving aud 
most widely cirenlated weekly in Sehuylklll county, 
the third largest county In the state of Pennsylva- m 
nian, Our original ideas have proved phenomenally 
впссокя И, and the paper now has а proud place in 
every refined home in its native and adjoining 
counties, and fts field is rapidly and ям widen» 
ing. Very ы of aoe ШЕ. жан a b rd 
»nrticulars meu coples to N. D. 
Gira rd ville, 84 huylkill Өс Penn. 


реа Will 
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— Established 1559.———— 


Robert Clark Hardware Co. 


Hardware, Stoves and Vehicles of all Kinds. 


зе Plumbers and Steam Fitters....... 


———KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Does all kinds of plumbing, steam and hot water heating, Galvanized 


Iron fronts and cornices made to order. 


All kinds of heating stoves on hand 


including the Art Garland and Jemimy Round Onks. 


Henry. Moore, 


222011 
CRESCENT GALLERY 
ЗООС ХЭС 


Garbon and Sepia Finish a Specialty 
KIRKSVILLE; мо. 


è HENMAN & GROSS, i 
The Model Bakery. 


Bread, Cakes, Confectionery, : : : : 


r Cigars and Tobacco. 


Lunch Served at all Hours. Nearest to Infirmary, 


© ‘Peerfess ЁОЛ * 


HALL & FLOYD, Proprs. 
First Door South Central Hotel. 
All work called for and delivered. 


FOUT & M' CHESNEY, 
c= ка ists, = 


MEDICAT, BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, PERFUMERY, 

| AND DRUGGISTS' SUNDRIES. 

West side square. 


| J, M. KENNEDY е CO. 


Kirksville Telephone Exchange, 


Terms рег month:—Residence, $1.50; Business, $2.00. 


Central Office over Kirksville Si an Rank 


C. R. ROBINSON 8 & со. 
WEST SIDE SQUARE. 


Up-To-Date 
erchants. 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


. CASH HOUSE... 
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DICKLER'S 
“FAMOUS! 


THE 3 
Leading : 
l'lercantile : 


Of Keirksville. 


B Straight Goods, 
Fair Prices and 


Honest Dealings. v n | 


NORTH SIDE SQUARE- 


С. W. LINDER & СО, 
NORMAL” 


Book:: Stores, 


Medical Books, А 
Fancy Books, 
Stationery, 
Magazines, 
Periodicals. 
зе- + зе: 


SOUTH SIDE SQUARE. 
| — GRASSLE & SON, 


-MANUFACTURERS 


Wagons, Buggies ~ Caclages 


All Kinds of Vehicles Built to Order. 


Have a thoroughly Equipped Carriage Fac- 
Employ only First-class Workmen, | 


tory. 
and use nothing but the best material, 


Hand-made Work, Guaranteed 
in Every Respect, 


^ A SPECIALTY. 
bes Near Infirmary. “(aa 


<-> 


Establishment | 


—FOR— 
Photographic : Worh, 
THAT IS 
EXTRA FINE IN FINISH 
—AND— 


EQUAL TO THE BEST 
Done Anywhere, 
—Visit— 


Thompson’s 
Studio, 
South Side Square, 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURL 


Languages, 


Music. 


O you want to learn to speak Ger- 
man ov French, to study Latin or 
Greek thoroughly and in a short time, 
to master the Prano, Organ or Violin 


or Singing, come and study them at 


Richard Wagner — 
of Musis and Lenguages, 


East Side of Square, Blue Sign, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


a 
„63 


A. M. Director. 


Office ho urs from 7:50 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 


| J. €. STORM, J. ^. COOLEY., 


STORM & COOLEY, 
Altorneys at Law. 


Notary Public in office. 


offi First Int nation- 
al Bank Hallding $ $ Kirksville, Mo. 
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GEO, R. BREWINGTON & SON, 
Fancy Dry Goods, 
Carpets, 4 % à 
Fine Shoes. $ x 4 
Баг, Мо. 


1872. 1897. 


Sry Ghe—— 
PALACE RESTAURANT. 


EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. 


BURKE BROS. 
РОК FIRST-CLASS MEATS. 


|J ECKERT BROS. 
Dry Goods and (10119. 


West Side Square. 


WARREN HAMILTON, 
Real Estate, Coans В Insurance. 


S. E, corner square, Kirksville, Mo, 


Helme Bros.& Со. 
Hardware Dealers, 
ММММ I „=ч А 


North Side Square. em 


BEN. е. HENRY, 
DRUGGIST, 


1} Headquarters for Wall Paper. 


South Side. 


Lowenstein & Marks, 


DryGoodséClothing 


Masonic Вин. ома, 
Монтн Зов SQUARE. 


L X. Т Dairy, 


W. B. MATTHEWS, Proprietor. 
НП Orders Promptly ан 


Telephone 1 112. 


Call on the —— 
Catl on the 


нед. ре Oo. 


East Side Square, cash dealers in 


Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, Carpets, Hats, 


Trunks, Valises, Ete. Right Goods 
at the Right Price, Yours to serve, 
NEFF & ROBERTS D. С. CO. 


0 V. MILLER, ? 
— Dealer in— 
LUMBER, LATH, 
Shingles, Doors, Sash, 


Blinds, Plaster, Hair, Cement, Etc. 
| Y ARD—on Post Office Block. 


J. H. KINNEAR, 


Dealer in all kinds of 
М o ip Цэ 
Harness, Collars, Whi р> 


SADDLES, BTC. 
Winter and Summer Goods. 


J. L. McCLANNAHAN, - 


——DEALER 1я--- 
|o FINE BUGGIES, SURREYS AND TRAPS. o 
Any specialty in the ке е line 
Bulle to weder, sees еке 
Office with T. M. KENNEDY. 


 BEEHIVE RESTAURANT, | 


Fine Cigars, Confectionery, 
w- | се Cream Soda. 


Flelcher & Ely, Preps. .. 


West Side Square. 


J. M. Wright, = 
$ 5 5 ап toeksinith. 


Opp. Court House. General Repairing a Spec ialty 


DRVA NSICKLE Thomas Jewelry House 


OPTI CIAN MEM 
HYGIENIC VAPOR-BATH. 
“374, 


T =. 


LADiserscs, чепи вя ра Guarani 

A est рҮ Prios low. Size, folded, Mix? 100 hes 
син 814, Who'esale to agents. EY GIENIG 
— BA Ч АРКЕТ СОО Хазнупая, T 
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W.H. SMITH, 


BAST SIDE SQUARE. 


Drugs, Druggisé s Sundries, Paints, 
Oils, Window Glass, and Wall Pa- 


Toys of all kinds for little folks, 


and see im.. 


Call 


J. A, CHAMBLISS & со. 
Real Estate, 
Insuranee 


and Loans. 


U р! Stairs over E. Side Hardware store 


RICE“ S 


SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 


Over В. & L. office, S. Е. Cor. Sq., Kirksville, Mo. 
Course includes Shorthand Typewriting, Mimeo- 


graphing, Letter Press Copying. Manifold work and | 


ай the branches in regular office and legal work. 
Will seeure positions for all competent graduates. 
Call and see us. 


“GHE PACA.” 


THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE 


CLOTHING & HOUSE, 


—IS THE PLACE ЕОК- 


Fine Clothing, 
Gents’ Furnishings, 
hats and Caps. 
JULIUS ALTSCHULER, 


MANAGER. 
SOUTH SIDE SQUARE. 


В. Е. Lamkin 


| FOR— 
BRAND NEW DRESS GOODS 


In all the latest novelties, 


Ettamines, Covels, eld. 
и Velvets, New Silks, 


We are agents for 
| DREW SELBY'S FINE SHOES, 
| 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


ABOUT ITS CLIMATE. 


A little 16-page pamphlet 
Which we will cheerfully 
mail you, free, if you drop 
us a note or a postal card. 
We are particularly anx- 
ious to put it in the hands 
of physicians and invalids 
but others are welcome t« 


а copy. Please address. 


= 


B. L. WINCHELL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Denver, Colo. 


U. P., D. & G. Ry. 


Office Hours 8 to 12 and 1105. 
ENTISTRY. se s 
| D p Ш. ©, Carter, D. D. 5. 
Office over Kirksville Millinery 
South Side Square" 


A Preserve your Teeth by Filling and Crowning 


Store, 


as long as possible."Ga 


ve 
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AMERICAN SCHOOI, OF OSTROPATHY, 


ONE OF DR, SMITH'S CLASSES IN ANATOMY, 


Л 


VOL, IV. KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI, OCTOBER, 1897. No, 5. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY, 


SUWENTYOTHERE years ago, Osteopathy was an idea—a dream in the mind 

of one man. ‘To-day that idea is the basic principle of a new school of 
healing that is recognized by law in four states and bids fair to revolutionize 
the methods of treating disease throughout the civilized world, This idea, 
that found lodgement and grew in the fertile brain of an ex-army surgeon, was 
that every pathological condition not occasioned by specific poison could be 
traced to some mechanical disorder in the human machinery, which, if corrected 
by mechanical means would result in the restoration of harmony and health 
without the use of drugs, if the condition had not become incurable. Like all 
embryo-greatness, this remarkable idea was extremely unpromising and unpop- 
ular in its infancy. Those who first looked upon it shook their heads in 
deprecation and ascribed its conception to the devil, but it grew and refused to 
stop growing. In 1894 it became the corner stone of a legally chartered col- 
lege, The American School of Osteopathy, founded by Dr. Andrew Т. Still. 
Twenty-three months ago this school had 26 students enrolled. They repre- 
sented six states and were the only class in the school. But the ex-army 
surgeon's great idea was behind the institution, and although the guns of ignor- 
ance, ridicule and misrepresentation, are manned constantly against it by the 
jealous advocates of legalized tradition, the new school has arisen triumphantly 
to an honored place among the first institutions of science in this country. 

The regular fall term of the American School of Osteopathy opened Sep- 
tember rst, this year, with an enrollment of 326. This enrollment represents 27 
states and one Canadian province. 

During the summer vacation many improvements were made in the build- 
ing. The amphitheatre was doubled in size by being raised to the top of the 
fourth story. A chemical laboratory with all the necessary apparatus occupies 
the first floor of the north annex, and a complete histological laboratory is 
fitted up in the second story of the south wing. 

With the growth of the school and the curriculum, and in answer to a 
steadily growing demand for a more extended and thorough course in 
Osteopathy, the opening of the school year finds several new departments added 
to the course. Chemistry, physiology and histology, taught hitherto in depart- 
ments with other studies, are now each put into a separate department, each 
with its own quarters and equipment, each under the supervision of a professor 
with special training in the line of his particular work, 

Recent legislation has created for Osteopathy a larger place in the world, 
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agitation has brought the science prominently before the minds of thinking 
people, and has subjected its propositions to a sharper scrutiny, both of its 
friends and of its enemies. It is the intention of Dr. Still and of the Board of 
‘Trustees that Osteopathy shall fill this larger place and apply for more, and it 
is their determination that this school shall equip and graduate men and women 
who shall be able to stand before the sharpest scrutiny to which its most learned 
adversaries can subject it. 

The course of instruction now extends over two years, and is divided into 
four terms of five months each. 

The first term is devoted to descriptive anatomy, including osteology, syn- 
desmology, myology, angiology and neurology; histology, including the 
description and recognition of the normal tissues of the body ; the principles of 
chemistry and physics. 

‘The second term includes descriptive anatomy of the viscera and organs 
of special sense ; regional anatomy with demonstrations on the cadaver ; didac- 
tic and laboratory work in chemistry ; physiological chemistry ; urinalysis and 
toxicology ; physiology of circulation, respiration, digestion, absorption, assimi- 
lation, secretion and excretion ; principles of Osteopathy. 

‘The third term includes regional anatomy and pathology with demonstra- 
tions on the cadaver ; surface anatomy, advanced physiology, symptomatology 
and pathology ; clinical demonstrations in Osteopathy. 

The fourth term includes pathological anatomy, minor surgery. gynæcol- 
ogy and obstetrics ; clinical practice in Osteopathy. 

* 1. 
DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY. 


HE student's first introduction to the study of 
anatomy is by Prof. S. S. Still, in the depart- 
ment of Descriptive Anatomy. Here the entire body 
is gone over from books, charts, etc., in the most 
thorough manner possible without dissections. For 
this work no man in the United States is better quali- 
fied than Prof. Still, who, in addition to a most 
remarkable knowledge of anatomy, is a graduate of 
Osteopathy. When the student finishes the work 
under Prof. Still he has the essentials of book 
anatomy at his tongue's end; and is thoroughly 

prepared for the practical work over me cadaver. 

* * 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


d ees new department of physiology is in charge of Prof. D. M. Desmond, A. 
M. Prof. Desmond graduated from Harvard University in 1885 with 
the degree of A. M. and from the Baltimore Medical College in 1889 with the 
degree of M. D. He also took а post-graduate course in the John Hopkins 
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University in 1890, after which he taught anatomy for two years in the Balti- 
more Medical College and for three years taught anatomy and physiology in the 
Chicago School of Anatomy and Physiology, and practiced two years in Balti- 
more Maternity and Maryland General hospitals. Concerning the study of 
physiology and the general importance of this branch in the treatment of dis- 
ease, Prof. Desmond says: 


With the progress of knowledge and the accumulation of facts in physi- 
ology, its importance in the category of sciences becomes more and more 
marked as we advance in the study of the physical organism. 


The science of physiology antedates the time 
of Hippocrates, early in the fourth century, when 
he and his followers taught, and were enthusiastic 
students of anatomy and physiology. We find them 
at that time advocating a careful and more thorough 
knowledge of these sciences, and applying their 
knowledge particularly of physiology to the treatment 
of disease. We notice in Hippocrates’ doctrine, 
imitation of nature in treating disease. Hippocrates’ 
definition of physiology was the doctrine of life, and 
life and all its phenomena were incident to the blood. 
He recognized that disease was back of signs and 
symptoms, and his physiology although in its infancy, 

pror. b. M. эквмохо, if closely followed in after years, would have placed 
treatment of disease on a plane where the charlatan would have never gained a 
foothold. We find that a medical sect soon appeared on the ground and that 
they denied the value of anatomy and physiology and disclaimed their use in 
the treatment of disease. 

As a result the Hippocratic school of teaching became disowned and 
trampled under foot by the empirical physicians, who contended that the phys- 
ician’s success in the treatment of disease (practice of medicine) depended upon 
his own inventions, or in following the formule of others. 

Anatomy and physiology, the scientific part of the physical organism, were 
replaced by symptomatology, on which they based and treated all diseases. 
They ignored anatomy and physiology, and paid no attention to the cause of 
the disease. Where they gave medicine they gave it because they saw symptoms 
like untoa case that had been met in a previous experience, regardless of the 
condition of the physical organism from an anatomical or physiological stand- 
point. Time and space forbids detail of the wonderful growth of this empiric 
practice. Schools were established and these dogmatists taught their dogmas. 
This kind of treatment of disease continued for many hundred years, and I 
might add it is with us to-day. Look at the empirics all over our country ; 
mauy of them never saw a physiology. During the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, anatomy and physiology began to receive some attention, 
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THE NEW HISTOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


Among some of its first endorsers and supporters was Harvey, to whom belongs 
the honor of the discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

The importance of anatomy and physiology was again revised and encour- 
aged, and although the advance and progress of knowledge of physiology in the 
treatment of disease has been very slow, we are glad to see some of the scien- 
tific physicians of to-day advancing and advocating the importance of 
physiology in the treatment of disease. 

The successful and scientific practitioner of to-day of whatever school he 
may be from choice, Eclectic, Allopathic, Homeopathic or Osteopathic, depends 
not on his ability in symptomatology, or to give drugs, or manipulation, but 
upon his knowledge of physiology, of the physical organism, and his ability to 
diagnose the abnormal condition, to resort to the best means of removing the 
abnormality and assist nature in the repair. It is recommended by some so- 
called teachers, ‘watch the case and treat symptoms as they rise,’ a true 
edmission of incompetency to treat the disease. Setto work, locate the cause 
of the pathological condition and consequent loss of functional power and 
remove it. A thorough knowledge of the physiological anatomy of the organ- 
ism will enable the practitioner of whatever school he represents to attain 
results, based upon scientific principles, and he will have gained recognition as 
a benefactor. 


(3 
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We learn from statistics that about ninety per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion of the world are in a more or less pathological condition; seventy per cent. 
come under the medical practitioner and the balance under the surgeon. Sur- 
gery has proved itself a science, based upon scientific principles ; anatomy and 
physiology have made possible this wonderful advancement in the treatment of 
surgical diseases, that has reduced mortality to about five per cent. 

The practice of medicine as it is, is not a science, not based upon scientific 
principles, and has not advanced, save in theory, hence the mortality is as large 
asit was many hundred years ago. Practitioners of whatever creed all admit 
that what is needed is a revolution in principles and practice. А careful 
introduction of physiological practice will bring success, and all treatment 
will then be based upon scientific principles. Instead of stimulants, narcotics 
and all toxic or other preparations we will use nature, nutrition, exercise, 
good food and hygienic surroundings.“ 

xk 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTOLOGY. 

рес, CHAS. HAZZARD has charge of the new department of histol- 
ogy. Prof. Hazzard graduated from the Northwestern University of 
Evanston, Ш., in 1895 with the degree of Ph. В. He is a member of the 
Delta Upsilon fraternity, and upon gradua- 
tion waselected to membership in the Phi 
Beta Kappa society, a national college or- 
ganization, eligibility to which is based 
upon scholarship. Prof, Hazzard has made 
a special study of chemistry and biology, 
and spent one summer working in the Goy- 
ernment laboratory at Wood's Hall, Mass., 
under the eminent neurologist, Dr. Ira Von 
Gieson, of New York, learning his meth- 
ods of microscopic work upon brain and 
nerve tissues. Later he took a post-grad- 
uate course upon nerve tissues at the North- 
western. Descriptive of the new laboratory 
and his work in the American School of 

Osteopathy, Dr. Hazzard says : 
“ Histology is taught in the American 
PROF. CHAS: HAZARD, School of Osteopathy by the laboratory 
method. Each student is furnished with a microscope, a drawing pad and 
a pencil, and a text book as a guide to his work. The tissue or organ to be 
observed, prepared by a process presently to be described, is placed beneath the 
lens and thoroughly studied. Its cellular structure, the form and construction 
of its different tissues or parts, and the relations of the parts to each other are 
all made out and are drawn as accurately as possible upon the drawing pad. 
The drawing requires not artistic skill but attention to detail, and its object is 
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to present evidence to the instructor that the student clearly understands what 
he sees. All the parts of the drawing are labeled with their proper names, and 
when completed, the drawing is filed away for further reference, After 
making his study of a subject, the student is quizzed and listens to a lecture 
upon the subject. Incidentally the student gains what should be of import- 
| ance to him as an Osteopath, in addition to what he learns of histology. First 
| he acquires manual dexterity in handling the microscope and in making the 

drawings, secondly, he acquires the habit of patient and thorough observation. 
| “ The process by which a subject is prepared for study is an interesting one. 

‘Tissues cannot be taken fresh from the body and be placed under the micro- 
| scope to be studied. They must first be put through a more or less elaborate 
| technique before their parts can be seen through the lens. This technique 
| requires skill and is learned only by experience. It is a body of technical 

knowledge which has grown up for years with the experience of many micros- 
| copists, and it embodies some of the most exact methods known to science. 


Ihe visitor in the laboratory sees many strange instruments and many 
| queer utensils. Many chemical reagents and many fine drugs are used there ; 
fine stains and dyes and oils, which as a rule are prepared especially for biolog- 
ical work. 
| The process through which a specimen is put varies with the purpose for 
which it is to be stained ; but all specimens must be stained. For example, if a 
portion of the brain, or of the spinal cord is to be prepared to show the gang- 
lion cells, which are the generators of nervous energy, it is stained by quite a 
different method than that which would be employed were the specimens to be 
stained to show nerve fibres which carry nervous impulses to and from the 
ganglion cells. 
While processes thus vary much we may outline briefly a sample of the 
methods employed. ‘The tissue must be fresh and therefore is secured soon 
alter death, before the cells themselves have become dead. First the specimen 
must be treated with a solution, to fix all of its elements in a condition as near 
as possible like that which exists in life. This process is technically termed 
| ‘fixing’ and must be accomplished by some quick acting reagent such аз abso- 
lute alcohol, bi-chloride of mercury, certain acids, etc. This reagent is then 
washed out, and the specimen is hardened by passing it through alcohol of 
unceasing strength up to 95 per cent. or absolute. It is next passed back 
| through one ог more of the alcohols, sometimes through them ай, and into 
water, and is then ready to be stained in some staining reagent, as for exam- 
ple, borax-carmine, or haematoxylin, Now it is passed up to absolute alcohol 
for the purpose of dehydrating it, as all trace of water must be removed from it | 
before it is passed on into clove oil, oil of bergamot or some clearing agent 
which tends to render it translucent. Our specimen is now ready to be imbed- 
ded in paraffin or celloidin, which thoroughly permeates it and will readily cool 
and harden, thus holding the object stiff and firm beneath the blade of the 
microscope. The latter is an instrument used in sectioning objects and is 
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capable of adjustment fine enough to cut sections no thicker than one microve 
or one two hundred and fifty four hundreths of an inch. The sections are now 
fixed one each on a thin glass slide, the paraffin removed from it by oil of tur- 
pentine, a drop of Canada balsam is put upon it and it is covered by a very 
thin glass disc or square, called a cover glass. ‘The balsam soon dries hard, 
holding the cover-glass firmly, and in this condition the specimen will remain 
in perfect preservation for years. 

The above program is varied to suit the need of the case. Each step in 
the process requires from a few minutes to several hours, and must be per- 
formed with great care, as hurry or slight inattention to some detail may spoil 
the specimen and bring to naught hours of patient toil. The accompanying 
is a view in the large 'aboratory which has been fitted up for this work. It con- 
tains five heavy oak tables twelve feet long, about which the students are 
seated for study. There are thirty-six lockers built against the walls for the 
reception of the microscopes and their cases. Two glass cases with cupboards 
and tiers of drawers are to be used for the storage of materials, 

The equipment consists of the latest appliances for laboratory work, 
among which are, a full assortment of glassware, chemicals, stains, etc., for the 
preparation of specimens; a set of dissecting instruments, a microtome, for 
cutting sections, a paraffin bath for embedding material, and thirty-five com- 
pound microscopes of the best American manufacture. 

xk 
THE COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 

таа department of chemistry with its splendid laboratory and complete 

apparatus is a recent addition to the school. This department is in charge 
of C. W. Proctor, Ph. D., who for four years held the Chair of Science in the 
State Normal School of the First Missouri district. 
Prof. Proctor graduated from Allegheny College, of 
Meadville, Pa., in 1885. He held important chairs 
in prominent Missouri colleges during the next four 
years, then went to Berlin, Germany, where he took 
a special course in chemistry and physics. After a 
year spent in study abroad, he returned to this 
country and taught science three years in Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md. Не recently resigned 
the Chair of Science in the State Normal to accept 
: the Chair of Chemistry in the American School of 

PROF, с. W, PROCTOR, Osteopathy. 

Prof. Proctor gives the JOURNAL the following description of the work in 
his department : 

The department of Chemistry is now equipped for a course in general 
chemistry. preparatory to the courses which follow in urine analysis, toxicol- 
ogy, and physiological chemistry. The work required in such a course is 
provided for in a liberal manner. Each student has a desk supplied with water 
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and gas and equipped with reagent bottles, test tubes, evaporating dishes, 
beakers, burette, pipette, flasks, thermometer, casserole, water bath, ring and 
burette stands, graduates and other articles. 

“ОК едра! and Soxhlet apparatus, urinometers, ureometers, drying oven, 
hydrogen sulphide apparatus, microscope and other articles frequently used are 
available. 

“А spectro photometer after Vierordt, a polarimeter after Laurent and an 
analytical balance, platinum plated and of very delicate construction, are to be 
used for quantitative and qualitative determinations. 

Physical processes occurring in the human body are illustrated by the use 
of an air pump, electrical apparatus, dialyzer and other articles. 3 

“ Some quantitative determinations will be made in the analysis of urine 
(as well as qualitative.) Anyone familiar with the work will see by the above 
list of apparatus that the laboratory is prepared for either gravimetric or volu- 
metric determinations. For the examination of blood, besides the spectropho- 
tometer we have Ше haemometer after Fleischl and Thoma's haemacytometer. 
For specific gravity determinations, besides the ordinary hydrometers for light 
and heavy liquids, a pyknometer and Westphal balance are to be used. Much 
of this apparatus is being imported from Europe, and is of the very latest pat- 
tern and finest quality. 

The laboratory is in a well lighted room supplied with ventilating hood 
for injurious gases. 

It might not be out of place to answer in this connection a question often 
asked: ‘Why does an Osteopath need to study Chemistry?’ Aside from 
the mental discipline, a knowledge of Chemistry will be very practical in many 
cases. Certain compounds are prepared in various organs for elimination, 
unless one is able to detect the changes of constituents and trace these changes 
to their proper source, he loses a valuable means of diagnosis and an important 
index to the success of his treatment, It is also an advantage in considering 
the physiological action of an organ to know as accurately as possible the chem- 
ical changes occurring therein. For, though he does not attempt to control 
chemical changes by chemicals any more than he would attempt to keep the 
Chicago river pure by carbolic acid and fragrant with cologne, but removes the 
cause of the defects in the chemical changes by other agencies, the knowledge 
of constituents of normal and pathological tissue is as important to him as it is 
to any mode of practice. I might say even more necessary, for the very basis 
of Osteopathic treatment is a correct knowledge of the marvelous mechanism of 
the human body with all its conditions and processes. While in most cases 
great success may be achieved without it, while old practitioners may make 
great reputations and effect remarkable cures, may not a beginner make a fail- 
ure at the very outset if he lacks even this one element of the knowledge upon 
which to base his success?“ 

(Continued on page 254.) 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
Ву MASON W. PRESSLY 


(p He accompanying bust by the sculptor, Mr. Kretschmar, is an eloquent eulogy, as well 

as a perfect portrait, of Dr. Andrew T. Still. It is an interpretation—a study, It is an 
exposition, in full form and finished expression, of his personal character. It is the em- 
bodiment of a distinctive рег- 
sonality. It expresses with si- 
lent, but with speaking, 
sis, the ideal of a typic 


empha- 
al Amer- 


ican genius, The writer has been 
impressed, since his first meeti 
with Dr. Still, with the simili- 
tude between Dr. Still and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Look at the head 
—does it not at once suggest that 


y 


of Lincoln's ; and yet it is pecu- 
liarly that of Dr. Still, There is, 
too, a profile that reminds one of 
the great Marcus Aurelius. 

Dr. Still hasa unique person- 
ality, He has an organization of 
exquisite fineness. He has great 
fluency of feeling. Не has а 
heart of deepest pathos, passion, 
and power; and yet it is con- 
trolled by a will of extraordinary 
calmness, confidence, and cour- 
age. 

His frontal eminences suggest 
pure reason—a power of mind 
that transcends the limitations of 
conventional tho ght and things, 
and rises to the high plane of ab- 
solute truth. Dr. Still has 
unique powers of intuition and 
spiritual perception. He has 


such delicacy of sense and soul, 
А RUST OF ANDREW T. STILL. that the vibrations of universal 

truth touch and thrill him as 

with the reality of arevelation. He reaches conclusions without the tedious processes of 
argument ; and his conclusions are final, and do not need to be reinforced by collateral au- 
thorities. The world of the unseen appears as real to him as the world of the seen; and, 
so, he has great powers of abstraction and concentration. He has fixed points in all the 
planes of thought, and he moves easily anil naturally from the lowest concrete to the high- 
est abstract. This gives him a bearing of undisturbed self-confidence—a position of abso- 
lutism and independence. And withal, there is in his face a practical suggestiveness. He 
knows what he can do, and it isin doing rather than in dreaming that he excels, The char- 
acteristic fullness under the eves bespeaks powers of expression and illustration. His strong 
ideality makes him dramatic. He hasa strong imagination, yet his thought runs to real- 
ism. His strength is suffused with sympathy. His face kindles with kindliness. His 
greatness is softened with gentleness. Though he carries in his heart, at times, а deep sense 
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of lonelines, yet he clings with fondness to those he trusts and loves. He reveals himself to 
those who understand his moods and tenses, and is as frolicsome as a child when he is thor- 
oughly at home.” 

He is preeminently original, and while he has always a serious purpose in life, he has 
also a bubbling sense of humor. Even when things seem sedate, he can make them ridicu- 
lous. Heis of an inventive turn of mind, and is ever on the track of cause and effect in ге- 
lation to the facts and forces of nature. His generosity brings blessings to others, and the 
reward of comfort to himself. His distant and determined look predestines him to success; 
but to him, success is not dol- 
lars, but results obtained. He 
has a mission in life, and he 
lives to accomplish it. He is a 
man of purpose and plans, and 
he works persistently to realize 
them. He is strongly loyal. 
He stands by his old friends. 
He never forgets a favor. He 
not only remembers, but repays 
in actual service those who may 
have helped him. He isa born 
benefactor. He has ability to 
do, by means of mental prow- 
ess, and by himself, that which 
wisdom, government, ages and 
corporations, were unable to do ; 
and he did it, unaided, when 
decried as a crank, and opposed 
by organized schools and legis- 
latures. His success cannot be 
measured by bricks and build- 
ings, but by the minds he has 
developed. Dr, Still has made 
money, but what is better he 
has made himself the man he 
is; and the man is always great- 
er than the money. Dr. Still 
nevertips his hat or bows the 
knee to mere money, or its pos- 
sessor. He has accomplished 
what the medical world could 
not do. He has discovered and 
LATEST PHOTO, OF DR. STILI, | BY MOORE, } developed a science that has 


helped ninety per cent. of the thcusands of hopeless cases that have been attracted to 
[| him. Osteopsthy Fas а basis of absolute fact, and it is bound to expand. Dr. Still has 
founded a great institution for suffering humanity, and the coming years will weave а gar- 
|) land for his thoughtful and benevolent brow, The chiseled marble and the moulded bronze 
shall indeed commemorate his helpful services to the health and happiness of the human race. 
The illustrious Harvey is remembered as the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
Haller is remembered for the theory of respiration, Ascelli for the uses of the lymphatic 
vessels, jener for the arrest of the worst disease that ever scourged Europe, and Sydenham 
for the development of the recuperative forces of the physical organism. Sir Astley Coop- 
er and Abernethy, Hcsack, Romeyn, Griscom, and Mott of the generation just passed, are 
historical for their gallant fight against death with their keen scalpels. Among this galaxy 
of brilliant names, which Osteopathy horors, will shine another name, as the years pass 
on,—the already illustrious name of ANDREW T. STILL—THK FOUNDER OF OSTEOPATHY. 
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HONEST CONFESSIONS OF WEAKNESS. 


HERE is a wide-spread discontent with medicine and drugs, and it is 
growing every day. ‘The manufacture of patent and proprietary medi- 
cines and their enormous sale among the people is undeniable evidence of a 
popular distrust of doctors of medicine. Osteopathy knows this and it car 
give convincing evidence that there is no science in medicine and that there is 
very little or no certainty in the practice of medicine, and that the business of 
the pharmacist and the druggist is degraded to the level of trickery and impos- 
ture. Osteopathy being an exact science of healing, based upon the plain laws 
of the human body, is prepared to show not only that it is scientifically and log- 
ically right, but also that healing by drugs is wrong ; and lest Osteopathy may 
be charged with pleading for itself, we will let the following testimonies speak 
for themselves. 

That the medical fraternity of the so-called regular schools have no 
rational theory of health and disease, and no philosophy of cure, is evident 
from their own testimony : 

John Mason Good, M. D., Е. R. S.: “ The science of medicine is a barbarous jargon. 
My experience with Materia Medica has proved it the baseless fabric of a dream, its theory 
pernicious. The effects of medicine on the human system are in the highest degree uncer- 
tain, except, indeed, that they have destroyed morelives than war, pestilence, and famine 
combined. 

Prof. Valentine Mott, the great surgeon: Of all sciences, medicine is the most un- 
certain. 

Sir Astley Cooper, the famous English surgeon: „The science of medicine is founded 
on conjecture. '' 

Dr. Evans, Fellow of the Royal College, London: The popular medical system has 
neither philosophy nor common sense to commend it to confidence.“ 

Prof. Gregory, Edinburgh Medical College: ''Ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
medical facts are medical lies, and medical doctrines are, for the most part, stark, staring 
nonsense. '* 

Dr. Cogswell, Boston: ''Itismy firm belief that the prevailing mode of practice is 
productive of vastly more evil than good, and, were it absolutely abolished, mankind would 
be infinitely the gainer, '' 

Dr. Marshall Най, F. R, S.: Thousands are annually slaughtered in the quiet sick- 
room.“ 

Sir John Forbes, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians: “ Хо systematic or theo- 
retical classification of diseases or therapeutic agents ever yet promulgated is true, or 
anything like truth, and none can be adopted as a safe guidance in practice. 

Bostwick's ‘‘ History of Medicine": Every dose of medicine is a blind experiment 
upon the vitality of the patient. 

Prof. B. F. Parker, New York Medical College: ''The drugs which are administered 
for scarlet fever kill far more patients than disease does. 
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Prof. E. К. Peasley, M. D., New York Medical College: “ The administration of pow- 
erful medicine is the most fruitful cause of derangement of the digestion. '' 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, New York College of Physicians and Surgeons: “АП our cura- 
tive agents are poisons, and, as a consequence, every dose diminishes the patient's 
vitality. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes: Mankind has been drugged to death, and the world 
would be better off if the contents of every apothecary shop were emptied into the sea, 
though the consequences tothe fishes would be lamentable. The disgrace of medicine has 
been that colossal system of self-deception, in obedience to which mines have been emptied 
of their cankering minerals, the entrails of animals taxed for their impurities, the poison- 
bags of reptiles drained of their venom and all the inconceivable abominations thus obtained 
thrust down the throats of human beings suffering from some fault of organization, nourish- 
ment or уйа! stimulation.“ 

Prof. Geo. В. Wood, M. D., University of Pennsylvania: We have not yet learned 
the essential nature of the healthy actions, and can not, therefore, understand their derange- 
ments.“ 

Prof. Magendie, the distinguished physician of Paris: I hesitate not to declare, по 
matter how sorely I shall wound our yanitv, that so gross is our ignorance of the real nature 
of the physiological disorders called, disease, that it would, perhaps, be better to do nothing 
and resign the complaint we are called upon to treat to the resources of Nature than to act 
as We are frequently called upon to do, without knowing the why and the wherefore of our 
conduct, and its obvious risk of hastening the end of the patient. 

Dr. Talmage, Е. R. C.;: I fearlessly assert that in most cases our patients would be 
safer without a physician than with one. 

Joseph M. Smith, M. D., College of Physicians and Surgeons: “АП medicines which 
enter the circulation poison the blood in the same manner as do the poisons that produce 
disease. '' 

Dr. Broady, “ Medical Practice Without Poisons'"': The single, uncombined, differ- 
ent and confessed poisons in daily use by the dominant school of medicine number one 
hundred and seven. Among these are phosphorus, strychnine, mercury, opium, and 
Р arsenic. The various combinations of these five violent poisons number, respectively, 

if twenty-seven combinations of phosphorus, five of strychnia, forty-seven of mercury, twenty- 

| H five of opium, and fourteen of arsenic. The poisons that are more or less often used number 
| y many hundreds.“ 

Prof. N. Chapman, “ Therapeutics and Materia Medica ": “ One-half of all who are 

. born die before they reach seventeen years of age, One-half of all born in our cities, die 

before they reach three years of age. The average man, according to statistics, does not 


! live out half his days. The responsibility of the medical system for this sad uncertainty of 
human life can not be questioned.“ 
| Dr. Raymond, the eminent physiologist: ‘‘In regard to skepticism in medicine, unfor- 


tunately it was the doctors who set the bad examples. It is said that the practice of medi- 
M cine is repulsive. I go further, and say that, under certain conditions, it is not the practice 
| of a reasonable шап.” 
| Sir John Forbes, M. D., F. R. S.: Some patients get well with the aid of medicine, 
some without it, and still more in spite of it. 
| Prof. А. Н. Stevens, College of Physicians and Surgeons: ''The older physicians 
| grow the more skeptical they become of the virtues of medicine, and the more they are dis- 
posed to trust to the powers of Nature. : 
Prof. В. Е. Parker, New York: Hygiene is of far more value in the treatment of dis- 
ease than drugs. As we place more confidence in Nature, and less in the preparations of 
the apothecary, mortality diminishes. "' 
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Prof. J. W. Carson: We do not know whether our patients recover because we give 
medicine, or because Nature cures them, Perhaps bread pills would cure as many as medi- 
eine. 

Prof. Magendie: '' Medicine is а great humbug, I know it is called a science. Sci- 
ence, indeed! It is nothing like science. Doctors are mere empirics, when they are not 
charlatans. We are as ignorant as men can be. Who knows anything in the world about 
medicine? Gentlemen, you have done me the honor to come here and attend my lectures, 
and I must tell you frankly now, in the beginning, that I know nothing in the world about 
medicine, and I don't know anybody that does know anything about it. I repeat it, nobody 
knows anything about medicine, I repeat it to you, there is no such thing as medical sci- 
ence, Let me tell you, gentlemen, what I did when I was a head physician at Hotel Dieu. 
Some three or four thousand patients passed through my hands every year, I divided the 
patients into two classes. With one I followed the dispensatory, and gave them the usual 
medicines without the least idea why or wherefore. To the other I gave bread pills and 
colored water, without, of course, letting them know anything about it. And occasionally, 
gentlemen, 1 would create a third division, to whom I gave nothing whatever, These last 
would fret a good deal, They would feel they were neglected (sick people always feel they 
are neglected unless they are well drugged, the imbeciles!), and they would irritate them- 
selves until they got really sick ; but Nature invariably came to the rescue and all the per- 
sons in the third class got well. There was a little mortality among those who received but 
bread pills and colored water, and the mortality was greatest among those who were care- 
fully drugged according to the dispensatory. '"' 


The following testimonies are gleaned from the Medical Journals for July 
and August, among our exchanges, and, though remarkably destructive, they 
are only samples of the criticisms that drugs and the medical profession are 
justly receiving from honest thinkers, who have too long been too tolerant of 
professional pretense and unscientific practice. They make decidedly interest- 
ing reading for the Osteopath, and show convincingly that Ше philosophy, 
principles, and practice of Osteopathy, are making a deep impression upon the 
therapeutic world. Let the reader note the points made in our favor : 


“ This country is literally being flooded with circulars and preparations, synthetic and 
otherwise, from the enterprising manufactories of Germany, and the readiness with which 
their testimonials are accepted and their drugs dispensed, which are sometimes useless if 
not harmful, reflects little credit upon the average intelligence of the American physician, 
One hundred and seventeen new drugs were placed upon the market in Germany within the 
short period of six months. If experience teaches anything in this world, it is that we are 
in need of fewer drugs and of considerably more common sense in the practice of our pro- 
kfession. —Post-Graduate. 


“Tt isa melancholy fact that there is not always sufficient concert of action in dealing 
with great questions outside of but affecting the medical profession. 

The fact is the medical profession has never awakened to a sense of its own power, 
social, political. It talks, now and again, about reforms, and complains continually of this 
or that evil which ought to be removed, But its objections and its efforts to right the 
wrong are as the querulous petulence of puny childhood to the might of gladiatorial man- 
hood when compared with what might be done if the profession earnestly aroused itself to 
make an effort, ''—С1еуе1апа Medical Gazette, July '97. 

“А letter came one morning from a widow. There was this question in it: What can 
Ido? My boy eats opium,’ I knew that young man, three years ago the ticket agent in 
our city. He had had pleurisy, and I prescribed morphine. It made an appetite, and he 
had taken the habit, The habit, readily acquired, isslavery. It is a habit of suicide, and 
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the ill custom of prescribing soothing syrup, laudanum, and morphia, is the fault. I know 
it by sad experience, by seeing that boy raise his hand against his mother, by seeing him 
behind the bars of a prison cell ; by standing with that widow at my side, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing's lines ringing in my ears : 
And that dismal cry rose slowly, 
And sank slowly through the air, 
Full of spirit's melancholy, 
And eternity's despair. ” 
3 ae H. Morse, M. D., Е. S, Sc., Iamatological Chemist, in July 97, Medical 
rief. 

“It is not only from а multitude of such cases about us that defy the physician's art 
cases within the circle of our own observations—that sadden, shame or shock us, but it is 
more particularly from the great army of chronic cases throughout the country that we 
obtain proof of the inefficiency of medical practice, and proof that is glaringly * barefaced. * 

"That it is also ‘destructive’ may be seen in the astounding fact proved by statistics 
that there are over twenty deaths in practical medicine to each one that occurs in surgery 
and obstetrics combined. 

“ Viewing the medical education of the past as it has come to us from the medical pro- 
fessors, the text-books, and medical journals, we must conclude that the essential nature of 
disease has never been taught in connection with any of the diseases of this department. 
Here is the chief reason for the heavy death rate—a profound ignorance of the essential 
nature of disease. — Dr. Cram, Specialist in Practical Medicine, in July '97, *' Brief. 


There are firms scattered over the country whose business it is to prepare substitutes 
in odor and taste for standard pharmaceutical preparations. These substitutes are not the 
same thing at all, because it is impossible to accurately analyze any organic mixture and 
because they contain the cheapest grade of drugs and chemicals, Many chemicals are 
injured by age and atmospheric influence, and many dried roots and leaves are absolutely 
valueless in the preparation of medicines. Yet these are cheap, and it is these which are 
used in making piratical substitutes which have no reputation to sustain, (The doctor who 
prescribes opium and astringents in diarrhcea due to intestinal fermentation and putrefac- 
tion, is doing his best for the undertaker. And yet there are no better remedies than those 


T named in the indicated conditions. ) 

| There is a great deal of misdirected energy in the profession at this time. The time 

M ! devoted to getting a medical education has been greatly extended, Medical students appar- 

| ently enjoy greater advantages than their preceptors did. In reality they emerge from 
k colleges far less fitted to cope with disease than the old-fashioned doctor who served as 


И; prentice hand to the country doctora year and then secured a diploma on two terms of lec- 
tures crowded with primal truths and practical facts. 

Our present methods of medical education tend to make closet doctors rather than 
| practitioners, Men do not go to medical colleges to become naturalists or to study the biog- 
i raphy of eminent physicians. They are chiefly interested in learning how to cure sick 
| people. Too much stress can not be laid upon anatomy and physiology. These should be 
| thoroughly mastered, they form the ground-work for all the rest, "—Editorial in July 97 
| Brief. 
| Tens of thousands of victims of heavy old school and proprietary medicine drugging 
| could be cured by staying at home and substituting bread pills for the drug mixtures. ''— 
T Editorial in Homceopathist Recorder, Aug. '97. 

“ Prejudice is melting away, hostilities to innovations are becoming enfeebled, all hind- 
rances to progress are being torn down, the tyranny of ignorance and conceit is being rapidly 
overcome, medical monopolies are passing away. Drugs and knives and local applications 
no longer constitute a complete medical armamentarium, The part which mental and emo- 
tional forces play, not only in the functional activity of all bodily organs, but also in 
pathological formations, is at last being recognized by medical leaders, and also to a consid- 
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erable extent by the rank and file of the profession, The value of Osteopathy as a remedial 
agent will in due time be recognized. — Dr. Pratt, in July Journal of Orificial Surgery. 


“Те physician does not progress in this channel very rapidly, but the pharmacist is 
making remarkable strides in flooding us with new remedies, which for a season promises 
everything and does nothing. The physician has ceased to prescribe; the manufacturing 
pharmacist saves him that trouble by preparing for him his heart tonic, kidney compound, 
analgesic and laxative compounds, cough remedies, and a host of others. There is danger 
that he will cease to think ; he won't have to ; the pharmacist will do it for him. He will 
become a mere machine, automatically prescribing that which has been prepared for him, 

“ We are personally acquainted with physicians who stand high in the estimation of 
their colleagues and the public who use this method to a very large extent, and even use 
what is styled patents, We would hardly call this science or skill, There is no penetrating 
or comprehensive knowledge displayed in such methods, No skill required or displayed. 
So long as such methods are pursued, therapeutics can never make any progress, nor can 
there be any certainty in it. "—Dr. W. N. Mundy, in July Eclectic Medical Journal. 


“ It is undoubtedly true that as many people now resort to the patent medicines as аге 
treated by physicians. Formerly, much harm was done by this self-medication, and the 
doctor rubbed his sides and laughed, knowing that many of the victims would pass into his 
hands to be cured not only of the original complaints, but in addition, of the aggravations 
brought on by the injudicious self-medication, Now, however, in many instances, the 
Jaugh is on the other side, 

Probably it is beyond estimation how many headache cures,’ sleep producers, and 
* cough cures’ are yearly sold over the counter in the United States. The employment of 
the many coal-tar introductions is a canse of great concern, if not alarm. The extent of 
impairment and destruction of the nervous system that is sure to follow, and to tell upon the 
future unborn, cannot even be conjectured : but come it surely will. — Editorial in above. 


In no place do we find this helplessness of man in the face of nature better depicted 
than in that of medicine. In no other field so close to science does science stand aside while 
chance stalks on and on, scattering to the winds the foresight of scholars and of those who 
hope to calculate by rule. 

“ Regardless of the eulogistic opinions of those who, wrapped in optimistic or egotis- 
tical mantles, hold aloft the phantom banner, on which is inscribed, ‘The Science of 
Medicine,’ do I believe that there is no true science of medicine unless it be that chance 
and empiricism dominate the progress of medicine. 

“ Empiricism rules medicine of to-day with an iron hand ; chance leads with irresistible 
force, and in the clutches of these two mighty agencies the earnest men who work and think 
and cry aloud in their hearts and in their souls for a law that will turn disorder into method 
that will create a science out of chaos, are helpless. "There are several sections in medicine, 
all alike struggliug to excel, none are perfect. 

It matters little whether I speak to him who cries: ‘We are the people, or yet to 
him whosays: We are the people; tis but the change of the accent of a word. No man 
is crying the truth when he cries aloud: We have the science of medicine. Until the 
leaders of his peculiar section evidence that fact by laws that agree one with another, and 
that their followers can grasp by methods common to true science, his science (7) in the eyes 
of men of science, is empiricism, 

"By no means known to man can you of the medical profession, from a scientific 
standpoint, establish the therapeutic value of any of these drugs. Neither can you, by any 
means at your command, tell why they possess their peculiar qualities, Your professional 
work neither gives a law for the first nor second part, and you have no rule to join the first 
to the second. The engineer will project his line and calculate its course with precision, the 
chemist will predict the future compound by law, the botanist classifies new plants that 
come to his hand, by scientific relationships, but the physician struggles in experimentation, 
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ignorant of any law that will tell whether a new vegetable drug will purge or vomit, "— 
John Uri Lloyd, Ph. M., in August Eclectic Medical Journal. 


е With the continued mortality from chloroform and ether narcosis, we аге reminded, 
that as yet medical science has not reached that point where it can prevent such accidents, 
nor successfully overcome them when they have occurred, Both agents are toxic, How 
foolhardy it is for an otherwise skilled and conservative operator to entrust this very impor- 
tant duty to a medical tyro not familiar with his physiology, much less with the physio- 
logical action of drugs, to say nothing of his inability to recognize the important signs of 
danger, and to know what to do even if danger is imminent. — Editorial in July Medical 
Fortnightly, 

+ "Itis fruitless to stimulate cell proliferation by tonics, which cannot feed their progeny, 
nor find or produce nourishment for them. Neither can the tonics go on stimulating indefi- 
nitelv. The power of being stimulated is diminished by every application of the unnatural 
stimulation, until it is at length annihilated. At the same time, and by the same unphysi- 
ological or rather anti-physiological intrusion, the functions of digestion and nutrition are 
‘upset ; and verily, the last state of the patient is worse than the first, or than the first would 
naturally have become. July, Modern Medical Science, 


OSTEOPATHY AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Ву Rey. MASON W. PRESSLY. 


хүл is Christianity? It is the reflex and the resultant of the life, the 
teaching, and the work of Christ. The word ‘‘Christian’’ is the com- 

mon denominator of all that is best, noblest and most enduring in modern 

life,—it even marks the difference between a low and a high civilization. 

The crowning work of Christ was his relation to the sin, and the conse- 
quent sickness, suffering and sorrow of the world, In the most beautiful de- 
scription of Him in prophecy, it is said that His mission and ministry would be 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, to comfort 
all that mourn, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of joy for the spirit of heaviness." When this prophecy became 
historical, and the man Christ began His official work, the history says: He 
went about all Galilee healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people. And His fame went throughout all Syria, and they brought 
unto Him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, 
and those which were epileptic and palsied; and He healed them. — Mathew 
4:23, 24. Р 

Great multitudes followed Him, because of His wonderful work as а healer. 
He preached, but this was only incidental to His therapeutics. The sermon on. 
the mount was preached to the multitudes already gathered about His healing. 
He did not invite oradvertise for the crowd, ‘They were already there because 
of His healing. And when he concluded His sermon ‘‘great multitudes followed 
Him." He continued His healing. A leper and a paralytic were immediately 
healed. And Peter's wife's mother lay sick of a fever. Luke, the physician, 
says “Не stood over her, took her by the hand and the fever left her. Now 
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take this case of fever, and look at it as a typical case. Suffice it to say that 
the most that any modern Christian worker could have done would be, to have | 
sympathized with the woman, to have repeated some comforting passage, to 

have prayed (in the stereotyped language too common today) that the Lord 

might bless the remedies being used for her speedy recovery," No doctor of 
divinity, or bishop, or priest could do more. Christ might have done this, but 

He didn’t. Like the sensible man He was, He went to work to allay the fever, 

and, then, as a matter of gratitude, He knew that the woman would open her* 

heart to Him. She arose and ministered unto Him." Well, опе may say, 

Christ used miraculous means to cure that fever. We answer that he needn't 

to have done so. There is no need of invoking miracle when a thing can be ex- 

plained naturally. Christ knew what was in the human body. Не was master 

of its forces, and it was an easy matter to cure fever. Osteopathy can reduce a 

fever in ten minutes, and doit mechanically. But the point is, Christ did the 

best thing to be done, when He reduced the fever. Naturally, and logically, 

and chronologically, curing the body comes before curing the soul. The body 

isthe shrine of the soul, and the abnormal condition of the body naturally pro- 

^ duces an efect upon the mind and soul, Remedy the bodily defects, and you 

have done the best thing to remedy the spiritual. Christ's work was largely 

to Ше body. Religion must begin with therapeutics. The word /Леғарено, 

to heal, occurs over sixty times in the gospels. The therapeutics of Jesus is the 

great neglected work of the modern church. The shortest way to a hungry 

man's heart is down his throat. If he is hungry, feed him, and then you can 

talk religion. If he is sick, heal him, and then you can help his soul. The 

body in religion is continually neglected. Bad physical and physiological con- ^ 
ditions are responsible for the greater amount of modern crime. Christianity is 
sound sanitation. Healthis next door to holiness. Cleanliness is next door to 
godliness, ^. 

More attention is paid to tlie breeding of chickens and cattle than to the 
breeding of children. Pigs ate thoroughbred, persons are not. The pedigrees 
of bulls are carefully kept, but the pedigrees of human bodies are ignored. Тһе 
new race expected by Christianity will never develop until more attention is 
paid to the bad blood of modern men and women. А bad liver or stomach is 
even in religion as bad as a bad heart. Dyspepsia damns many a precious life. 
Ignorance of the laws of health is a crime. Failure to live physiologically is 
heresy. | s 
We study everything else; and neglect the study of our bodies, and yet we 
piously say our bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit. If Christ were here 
today, He would, as of old, clean, out all such temples. Healing was his 
conspicuous Work. He distinctly charged the first disciples He sent out, to 
“heal the sicky’’—Mathew 10:8. The same authority that said “Со preach,” 
said, also, a jually, “Со heal.“ The disciples distinctly healed through- 
out their en areer. When Christ delivered His final commission to them, 
it was that shall lay their hands on the sick and they shall recover.“ 
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This commission of healing has never been revoked nor changed, nor has 
it expired by any statute of limitation. Healing has been neglected as a part 
of christian service. It has been relegated to the hands of a profession, which 
we call ‘‘doctors of medicine." We maintain that doctors of medicine do not 
fulfil the healing work of Christ, and that their use of poisonous drugs is un- 
natural, unbiblical, and unchristian. Nature protests against drugs. 

The bible says: ‘‘In уаш shalt thou use many medicines; for thou shalt 
not be cured,’’—Jer. 46:11. The apostle of christianity speaks against ''pharm- 
acy" in Gal. 5:20. The Greek word pharmakeia, is translated ‘‘witchcraft,'’ but 
it means pharmacy, It meant then just what it means now—the ‘‘black art, 
the magic art of drugging. No exegesis can deny or evade this. And it is 
said in Gal. 5:21, that they which do such things as pharmacy“ shall not en- 
ter into the kingdom of Heaven. ‘This almost provokes a laugh, but there it 
is! What are you going to do with it? Osteopathy is taking no advantage, it 


simply states the facts. É- 
Now taking into consideration Christ’s example and command, together i 

with healing as a distinctly christian service—taking also into consideration 

that the body comes before the soul and that 9o per cent of the people are not » 


well, and that drugs are not the natural or scientific means of healing—it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that Osteopathy opens up the way into a most 
helpful, noble, scientific, Christian service. There is no man or woman, how- 
ever cultured or qualified, who can come so near to the sickness and suffering 
| of humanity, to help and to heal, as the competent and conscientious Osteo- 
! | path. There is nothing that would add so much to the efficiency of the 
| Christian ministry of. the day, as a course in Osteppathic training. 'There is 
10 nothing that the modern church could do to so bless the world; as to go to the Ф 


masses with Osteopathy in its right hand, as а blessing to their bodies, and in 
и"! its left hand, Christianity, asa solace to their souls. 


ЕРЕСТА 4 


| BOSTON exchange under the very appropriate heading of America's 
\ shame,“ gives an account of the appearance of a new flag in that city. It 
| is the signal of the Japanese Mail Steamship Company ; while the flag of the 
United States is disappearing fromthe Ocean. The Japanese government has 
voted liberal subsidies to build up its merchant marine, and its new "Trans- 
| Pacific Steamship service is competing successfully with its English rival. 
| The company's capital stock is $11,000,000 in gold and the sailing time of its 
vessels from Seattle is exactly the same as that of the British line from Van- 
: couver. The officers are drawn from all quarters of the world. It is further 
announced that other Japanese lines between New York, Philadelphia and 
Japan, and between San Diego and Japan have been organized and will be in 
operation within the next four years. 
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THE OSTEOPATHIC QUARTET OF HONOR. 


AS a new school of healing, distinct from other schools, Osteopathy has been 
given recognition by special act of legislature in four states, Vermont; 


Missouri, North Dakota and Michigan. Particulars of the several campaigns 


have been given in former issues of the Journal, but special mention has not 
been made of the four governors, who, braving the disapproval of the ignorant 


and prejudiced among their constituents, affixed their official signatures to” 


these acts because they believed they were right and that humanity would be 


benefitted by the recognition of this newly discovered method of treating dis- 


eases. When it is remembered that those citizens who are most tehacious in 
their opposition to anything new, are also the most cruel and unrtasüiiable 
critics of progressive officials, it will be readily seen that it is no light matter 
for the governor of a great state to step outside of established custom and offic- 
ially endorse a new idea for which the publicis only partially prepared. ‘These 
executive endorsements of Osteopathy came from strong, brave men, who are 
made of the stuff that ‘‘ dares to do right though the heavens fall.“ 

The first governor in the 
world to affix his official sig- 
nature to an Osteopathic 
bill, was the Hon. Josiah 
Grout, governor of Vermont. 
Governor Grout is a typical 
New Englander, wide awake 
and courageous. He is now 
in" the fifties, hale and 
hearty, and one of the most 
deservedly popular officials 
ever chosen by the people of 
Vermont, who have honored 
him with many positions of 
trust. Arising from the 
ranks to the title of Major, 
his war record is among the 
best. After the war, he 
studied law and removed to 

8 балыг ОЕ VERMONT, Iowa, where he practiced 
several years. Returning to Vermont he settled upon a farm in that 
state near the Canada line, where he has since made his home. His farm is 
one of the best improved in Vermont and is well stocked with thoroughbreds, 
in which he takes a great interest. Governor Grout; was elected to the high 
office he now holds in 1896 and has served the people of his state faithfully 
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and well. He comes from a distinguished family, his brother, Gen. W. W. 
Grout, having represented the second congressional district of Vermont twelve 
years. 

Missouri's present gov- 
егпог, Lon V. Stephens, 
whose signature made the 
Osteopathy bill a law in Mis- 
souri, is another example of 
the college bred man in 
business and politics. His 
interest in the educational 
institutions of Missouri is 
most commendable. Не 
has shown a great concern 
for the future prosperity of 
the University of Missouri. 
It is confidently expected 
that he will use his influence 
during the remaining three 
years of his term to promote 
the welfare of all the 
educational enterprises of 


hd Missouri. His own educa- 
lí tion fits him to appreciate GOVERNOK STEPHENS, OF MISSOURI 
My and understand the needs and demands of the educational institutions under 
1 the care of the state. He has already indicated his purpose by appointing men 
| | eminent in learning and culture to fill all official positions in connection with 


educational work. 

Lon V. Stephens was born December 21, 1858, in the town of Boonville, 
Missouri. His father, Col. J. L. Stephens, was a prominent business man of 
| that county, and a man of spotless reputation and great personal influence. 
After completing the course of study in the Kemper Family School, young 
Stephens was sent to Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
where he came in contact with the best culture and the most honorable memo- 
| ries of the south. It was in this renowned institution that the present Governor 

of Missouri completed his literary studies. It was here that he became enam- 
ored of those civic duties which led him to devote his talents to the study of 
financial and economic questions. He returned бо his native town after finish- 
ing his studies and making an extended tour of Europe, and entered business. 

During his early life he learned telegraphy, printing and other useful arts 
which have served him well in his business and public career. He early became 
identified with his father's bank, the Central National Bank of Boonville, 
where he served, at one time and another, as messenger, book-keeper, cashier, 
and director. While holding an official position in the Central National Bank 
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young Stephens was appointed by Mr. Trenholm, Comptroller of the Currency, 
receiver of the Fifth National Bank of St. Louis, which in 1887 was wrecked. 
In a brief time the affairs of the Fifth National Bank were so successfully 
wound up that the depositors received ninety-six cents on the dollar. This 
achievement gave young Stephens an enviable reputation in financial апа busi- 
ness circles, as it was not thought, when he was appointed receiver, over 
twenty-five per cent. could be realized from its assets. Іа March, 1890, at the 
age of 31, Mr. Stephens was appointed State Treasurer by Governor David R. 
Francis, to fill out the unexpired term of Ed. Т. Noland. Не served his state 
so ably in this capacity that in 1892 the State Democratic convention nominated 
him on the first ballot to be his own successor over a distinguished ex-confed- 
erate soldier. He was elected to this office by a plurality of nearly 40,000, 
In 1896 the Democratic State Convention nominated him for Governor by 
acclamation, and he was elected by a plurality of 44,000, 10,000 ahead of his 
ticket. 

Governor Frank A. 
Briggs, of North Dakota, 
was born in Minneapolis in 
1858 and was educated in 
the public schools of Min- 
nesota. He learned the 
printer's trade and worked 
at the case several years. 
In 1881 he moved to Man- 
dan, North Dakota, and 
engaged in the real estate 
business during the boom 
days of Mandan. Tireless 
in energy, upright, affable, 
he gained the confidence of 
all with whom he came in 
contact. In 1884 he was 
appointed postmaster at 
Mandan. In 1886 he was 
elected county treasurer 


уз 


GOVERNOR BRIGGS, OF окун DAKOTA, and was re-elected in 1888, 


1890, and 1892. In 1894 he was elected state auditor and was chosen governor 
in 1896. He is frank and outspoken, never hiding behind subterfuges, never 


shirking responsibility, detects shams readily and recognizes truth in whatever 
garb presented. His training from the days of newspaper apprenticeship 
has been intensely practical, and when Osteopathy was called to his attention 
he examined its claims without prejudice, and told both friends and opponents 
of the measure alike that if it passed he should sign the bill. It was a good 
thivg in my family and won't hurt anybody, was the curt way he expressed 
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himself to the newspaper correspondents when they called to learn what he 
intended to do in relation to the measure then pending, 


Governor Hazen 5. 
Pingree, who signed the 
bill legalizing Osteopathy 
in Michigan, is known the 
world over as “Ше poor 
man's friend, and already 
in labor circles, his name 
has been mentioned as the 
probable candidate of one 
of the great parties for 
president of the United 
States in rgoo. His per- 
sonal bravery апа his 
readiness to act in the int- 
erest of the common people 
whenever occasion requires, 
has given him an honored | 
place in the hearts of his 
fellowmen of all parties. 
As Mayor of Detroit, Mr. 
Pingree introduced many 
needed reforms and han- 
dled the municipal affairs 
of that city in a way that ае vee INGE OBPMICHIGAN, 
brought him into favorable repute wherever civil сотегишей exists. Among the 
important reforms of his administration in Detroit, was tlic; reduction of nearly 
one half in the charges for gas, and an exposure of the h im practices of gas 
companies; the breaking of a paving combine, Ше reclffiming of Woodward 
avenue dock for public purposes; the establishment of а municipal lighting 
plant, saving to the people of Detroit eighty thousand dóllars per annum; the 
advent of three cent fares on street railways. Perhaps his most widely known 
beneficent act was the inauguration of a system of vabant lot farming, by 
which the poor of the city were allowed to raise potatoes and other vegetables 
on vacant lots. This idea has since been adopted in many of the large cities 
and has proven a great blessing to thousands of pogr families who would 
otherwise have suffered. è 

Before the recent tariff bill became a law, Gov. Bingree, who objected to 
the duty on hides, lumber and sugar, wired his objectións in duplicate to Pres- 
ident McKinley, Senator Burrows, Congressmen Corless and Spaulding, of 
Michigan. The language of this telegram is a splendid illustration of the zeal- 
ous spirit of philanthropy which has made Gov. Pingree famous among the 
masses, The message concluded as follows: 


| 
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“The lumber now used goes largely into small homes and farm houses and toa class already great! 
overtaxed, The laborer wears twice as many shoes as the millionaire and must contribute twice as muc 
for the tax on hides, must use as much sugarand pay as much toward the duty on sugar. 

"It is grossly unfair to make the poor pay as much per capita as the rich toward the support of the 
‘government. Property and not human stomachs should be taxed Property is protected by our laws and 
should pay for its protection." 


Соу. Pingree was born at Denmark, Maine, August 30, 1840, the fourth 
child of Jasper and Adaline (born Bryant) Pingree. His first American fore- 
father was Moses Pingree, who emigrated from England in 1640 and settled in 
Ipswich, Mass., where his descendants continued to reside for more than 140 
years. Many of the family have been ‘distinguished in colonial and national 
history ; prominent among them, Samuel Everett Pingree, (q. v.) governor, of 
Vermont (1884-86.) 

Gov. Pingree’s war record is а good one. August г, 1862, he enlisted as 
a private in Company F, First Massachusetts Regiment of Heavy Artillery, for 
the unexpired three years’ term of the regiment. When the regiment was 
mustered out at the end of the term, he re-enlisted on the battlefield for three 
years or during the war. With the regiment he participated in the зес- 
ond battle of Bull Run, the battles of Frederickburg Road, Harris’ Farm and 
Spottsylvania Court House, Cold Harbor, North Anne, and South Anne. 

He wasa prisoner for nearly five months at Andersonville Stockade, Salis- 
bury, N. C., and Millen, Ga. At the latter place, in November, 1864, he was 
exchanged, rejoined his regiment in front of Petersburg and soon after took 
part in the expedition to Weldon railroad, and in the battle of Boydton Road, 
Petersburg, Sailor's Creek, Farnsville, and Appomattox Court House. He was 


mustered out of service in August, 1865. 


SCHOOL 


Students are still coming into the new 
class, 

Dr, Geo, W, Tull is now located temporarily at 
Cameron, Mo, 

Dr. Will Harlan returned to Denver after a month 
spent at the school, 

Dr, J. A. Boyles and wife have returned to Bloom- 
ington, IlL, where the doctor enjoys a splendid 
practice. 

Dr. A, M. King, who has heen practicing since 
July rst at Cameron, Mo,, will soon locate perma- 
nently in Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Dr. Geo, J. Helmer and wife, of New Vork City, 
spent a very pleasant week among many friends in 
Kirksville, Dr. Helmer spent the summer months 
in the mountains of Vermont. 

Mr. Е. I., ‘Tracey, vice-president of the State Re- 
publican League of Missouri and well known in 
political circles throughout the United States, is one 
of the latest matriculants in the September class. 

Dr. H. E, Patterson, general superintendent, and 
wife, Dr. Alice Patterson, lecturer on genaecology 
and obstetrics and head lady operator in the A. T, 
Still Infirmary, have returned from their summer 
outing upon the northern lakes, They visited 
many places of interest, but spent a greater portion 
of their vacation at Máckinac Island and upon Geor- 
gian Bay, in Canada, 


NOTES. 

In the catalogue of the American School of Oster 
opathy for 1897-8, the name of A, L. Evans was acci- 
dentally omitted from the Board of "Trustees of the 
"American Association.” Mr, Evans is a member 


of the board and his name should have appeared 
instead of Miss Adeline Bell, 


Dr. Harry Emeny, who will open an office in 
Magnolia, Miss., about Oct. т, isa regular graduate 
of the American School of Osteopathy, a gentleman 
and ascholar, well worthy the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the good people of the south, He expects 
to divide his time between Magnolia and New Or- 
leans, La. 


Miss Mary Olive Hardy, a member of the April 
(1897) elass, died on the 24th of August after a brief 
illness, "The following resolutions were adopted by 
her classmates, with whom she was very popular: 


"Mary Olive Hardy, а member of the April class 
of the American School of Osteopathy having been 
in il health fora number of years, though seriously 
for the past ten days, passed away Tuesday after- 
noon, August 24th, at her home on West Jefferson 
street, Kirkeville, Мо, In token of our apprecia- 
tion of her excellent character and work as a 
student, we, the members of the April class of the 
American School of Osteopathy hereby tender to 
„ relatives and friends our sincere sym- 
pathy, 

“It is also our desire that this ex pression be copied 
in the class record and published in the Journal of 
Osteopathy." 

{ NELLIE GIDDINGS, 
Committee, < W. Е. LINK. 
(J. J. BECKHAM. 


! 
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EXPLANATION, 
ZINCE the JOURNAL was changed to maga- 
zine form it has been issued on the 20th 
of the month for which it was printed. As 
the circulation of the magazine has extended 
to everv state in the Union, and requires 
some time to reach its readers, the publica- 
tion will hereafter be issued on the 20: of 
the preceding month in order that it will be 
in the hands of readers near the first of the 
month for which it is printed. Thus, the 
present issue, which went to press on the 
20th of September, instead of being dated 
September, is dated October.“ There is 
по issue missed—the magazine is only dated 
ahead and all subscriptions will b» credited 
accordingly. 


FE the props of tradition, superstition, and 
legal monopoly were removed Drugo- 
pathy " wouid not stand five years. 


HE Drug Trust works upon the credulity 

of the ignorant, who cling blindly to 

the traditions of their ancestors ; it bulldozes 

the public and forces itself upon the people 
through legislation. 


HE JOURNAL reserves the right to reject 

all objectionable advertising matter. Ad- 
vertisements of alleged Osteopathic schools 
that turn out graduates in violation of law, 
and the professional car Is of all graduates of 
such short-time schools, come under this 
head. When the public sees the professional 


card of an Osteopath in the JOURNAL it will 
be the card of a reputable practitioner, 


[НЕ advocates of the drug theory seek to 

perpetuate their system, not by proof 
of results, scientific worth, or any manner of 
advancement, but by playing the bold baby 
act upon our law-makers in demanding that 
the other fellows“ be kept out. If you 
let Osteopathy into the state, vou wi!l force 
medicine out of existence," whined the big 
doctor of the state medical board to Gover- 
nor Tanner of Illinois. No science, no 
truth, can be legislated out of existence. 
Truth needs no man-made laws to uphold it. 
Osteopathy has grown and thrived, not by 
the help of law or tradition, but in spite of 
them. The new school of practice is not 
afraid of being legislated out of existence, 
because the people, whose benefactors it 
only requires an opportunity to prove itself, 
make the laws. 

TTORNEY-GENERAL CROW stopped 
= the wheels of Dr. Barber's Kansas. 
City Diploma Mill, August 16, by getting 
from the Kansas City court of appeals a 
temporary injunction preventing Barber 
from issuing any more diplomas until Octo- 
ber 4th, and commanding him to be in court 
that day toshow cause why the charter of 
his National School of Osteopathy '' should. 
not be revoked. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Barber sold a diploma to Geo. H. B. 
Stewart (Wm. Smith) for $150. cash. The 
proceedings against Dr. Barber are in charge 
of the American Association of Osteopaths, 
who will push the matter to the full extent 
of the law. The association is going after 
the fake Osteopaths everywhere and proposes 
to make it warm for those whom the law 
will reach. 

"ГНЕ National Industrial Review for Aug- 

ust, 1897, publishes the article entitled, 
“The Growth of Osteopathy," from the June 
issue of the JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHY with 
a complimentary notice of its author, Colonel 
A.L. Conger. The Review, which is pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, Ohio, is the organ of the 
National Association of American Manufac- 
turers, and as such, chronicles all events 
worthy the notice of the American manufac- 
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turer, There is nothing more worthy of 
investigation than the science which will 
bring health tothe American manufacturer, 
his family and his employes, and in devot- 
ing a large amount of his valuable space to 
the science of Osteopathy, the Review editor 
shows himself to be abreast of the times. 


“ГИР press of Iowa is opposed to the Med- 

ical Trustlaws. The press only echoes 
public sentiment; and public sentiment, 
while sometimes a little slow in getting onto 
the right track, is a hard thing to bulldoze 
when once aroused. The drug monopolists 
of Iowa are having their eyes opened to this 
fact. From every corner of the state the 
people are complaining of the injustice of 
the recent exclusive legislation which the 
drug doctors railroaded through the extra 
session of the Iowa legislature. ‘The follow- 
ing from the Clarinda (la. Herald is а 
sample: 

Dr. Hartford, Osteopath, talks of locating at 
Tarkio after the new law goes into effect in October, 
This will draw all his Clarinda patients to that 
town, and we would like to inquire, what would be 
the advantage to Clarinda in that? A number cf 
patients from abroad are living temporarily in 
Clarinda and taking treatment of Dr. Hartford and 
Dr. Coe, When the Osteopaths leave Clarinda 
these people will go, too, and spend their money 
elsewhere. And, furthermore, persons living here 
will goelsewhere for their Osteopathic treatment. 
They want it. and they will get it some place. И 
seems that Iowa bit a chunk out of herself when she 
drove the Osteopaths out. The sciencezhas demon- 
strated its great value to mankind and from a 
business standpoint also the new Jaw hurts the 
state. The law will advertise the new doctors and 
will only temporarily hinder their progress in the 
state, That is the prediction that the writer makes 
regarding the effect of the law, and it is his private 
opinion that if he were a practicing physician, he 
would makea study of Osteopathy also, and thus 
become doubly strong by uniting two great sci- 
ences. 


Te E time has come when Osteopathy is 

charged with having illegitimate prog- 
eny, and the work of legal protection has 
begun. Osteopathy itself has a corporate 
character, a legal standing, and an educa- 
tional equipment ; and it must be understood 
that Osteopathic enterprises, whether in the 
form of fraudulent practitioners or schools, 
that do not show evidence of such corporate 
character, competent ability and professional 
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rectitude, will speedily fall under the ban of 
public suspicion and condemnation. If an 
Osteopath goes орі into the world from a 
regular school, with trained abilities and a 
competent diploma, and attends to his busi- 
ness, as an honest worker and a gentleman, 
he has nothing to fear in any state in the 
Union or any country in the world, But let 
the ignoramus, the trickster, the sham, the 
fraud, the fake, the fad, and the pretender, 
look out! Osteopathy does not exist sim- 
ply for the money there is in it, and the 
cheap men and women who seek to use it 
incompetently and ignorantly, will very 
soon be brought face to face with insuper- 
able legal barriers, and the sooner the better. 
The M. D.s will at least look after that. 
There are many who desire short- cut 
methods in Osteopathy, and who after a 
month or two of superficial cramming go be- 
fore the public as ** Osteopaths. " The pub- 
lic wil see to it that their credentials are 
examined, and their trickery and ignorance 
exposed. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Osteopathy is going to see 
that Osteopathy and the public are pro- 
tected. The exposure of the Kansas City 
“Diploma Mill“ and the California pretense 
ofa school are examples of what can be 
done. The day of snide colleges is past. 
Institutions that slip unearned diplomas into 
the hands of incompetent men and women 
will soon find that their diplomas carry no 
value whatever, Students with such diplo- 
mas will, in a very short time, discern that 
every dollar invested in short-time Osteo- 
pathic courses, and every hour spent in un- 
recognized Osteopathic schools, are money 
and time thrown away. 

A true Osteopathic diploma must come 
from a school in good standing—a school 
that conforms to the high requirements of 
the present day. A useful diploma must be 
a certificate concerning the knowledge pos- 
sessed by its holder. An honest diploma 
must not misstate. 

The best diploma is one which, through 
the holder, credits the school which issues 
it, for he is capacitated by his knowledge to 
protect it. 

A diploma from the American School of 
Osteopathy is a credential that strictly cred- 
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its—credits the holder, the science and the 
school itself. There is none like it. By all 
means get one, if you can, 


OARDS are created in the different states 
to regulate and control such corpora- 
tions and public concerns as need controlling. 
For instance, the railroad interests of a state 
are usually placed under control of a board 
of railway commissioners. This board is 
made up of men who are in no way con- 
nected with railroad companies and is for the 
purpose of regulating all matters between 
the companies and the people of the state. 
Then our state institutions are each con- 
trolled by a board. For example, the state 
penitentiary is presided over by a board 
created for that purpose; and the matter of 
pardoning convicts is usually placed largely 
with a board of pardons. What would the 
people and the public press say if the execu- 
tive of a state should appoint upon his board 
of railway commissioners the presidents of 
the various railroad companies operating in 
his state, delegate to them the power to 
assess all railroad property for taxation, and 
give them control of all other matters be- 
tween the companies and the people of the 
state, allowing their decision to stand as final 
in such cases? Or, what would be said of 
the governor who should appoint his board 
of pardons from the convicts in the peniten- 
tiary and allow them full control of the 
pardoning business? There is no state in 
the Union where such an outrage on public 
decency would be tolerated for a moment; 
yet when precisely this same principle is ap- 
plied to the. control of the medical trust, 
nothing is said about it. The boards of 
health, who have absolute control of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the practice of healing arts, 
are appointed from the members of the med- 
ical trust. From the edicts of this board, 
there is no appeal, and through the operation 
of its methods, all medical laws, which are 
supposedly framed to protect the people 
against quacks, are manipulated to protect 
the quacks against the people. 
R. STILL'S new book should be in the 
hands of every person interested in the 
science of healing without medicine, called 
Osteopathy. ‘The book has been carefully 


written by the doctor in his own peculiar 
style and is far more entertaining than any 
novel, while no scientific work written in 
the last hundred years equals it in value. 

The work is the doctor's autobiography 
from birth to present, with many humorous 
passages that equal Mark Twain. The his- 
tory of Osteopathy, which really began with 
his childhood, is worth the price of the book. 
Histhrilling experience on the Kansas bor- 
der during the proslavery days, hisarmy life 
and later experiences, all told in his own 
happy style, will perhaps throw some new 
light on those stormy days. 

But the book will be chiefly valuable on 
account of lectures delivered by the doctor- 
from time to time before the American 
School of Osteopathy. Mrs. Sol. Morris has. 
for years carefully gathered these lectures. 
and the fragmentary writings of Dr. Still 
and preserved them for him, urging him 105 
prepare a book from them. This he has 
done. The book will be profusely illustrated 
by halftone engravings, pen and ink draw- 
ings and photograveurs. Mr. Е. A. Carter, 
one of the very best artists of New York 
city, is now engaged in illustrating the work. 
It will contain about five hundred pages, will: 
be handsomely printed on the very best 
paper, and bound in the finest English 
cloth, : 

The book will be ready for the market 
about November first and will be sold at 
five dollars. Further announcement as (0- 
how it will be sold and full particulars will 
be given in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


E. laws of Missouri, Michigan and 
North Dakota require an Osteopath to 
not only register his diploma with the county 
clerk, but also to make affidavit that the 
diploma was regularly obtained and that all 
requirements of the law were complied with. 
This makes the Osteopath subscribe to an 
oath that he has attended a regular school of ' 
Osteopathy “twenty months as student in 
such school.“ А graduate of a ''diploma 
mill” who makes this affidavit is guilty of 
perjury and can be put behind the bars. The 
American Association is pushing several} 
cases of this kind and interesting results are 


expected. 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF OSTEOPATHY. 


T is said that there is nothing new under the sun." ‘Truth is eternal. 
The totality of things has existed from the creation. But all things 
change, and truth itself presents myriads of aspects as it unfolds through the 
ages. ‘The facts and forces of Nature have been from the beginning, but their 
discovery, interpretation, and utilization, are progressive. All science is based 
upon Nature, and the original study of Nature in her laws and life, constitutes 
the materials of science. There is not one atom or aspect of truth in existence 
now that did not exist from all time, but its discovery is ever advancing as man 
reasons out its infinite problems and possibilities. 

There 15, for example, not one particle more of electricity now than has 
always been. It has ever been the great motor force of the cosmic universe; 
but we are just begiuning to discover its presence and utilize its power; and, 
as Mr. Edison says, both the science and art of electricity are yet in their in- 
fancy. So of all the sciences—they are advancing, either in the elaboratior of 
their principles or in the application of their powers. 

Now, Osteopathy is no exception to these statements. In one sense, there 
is nothing new in its principles. ‘They areas old as the creation of man. The 
laws of its science have always reigned in the body of man, but their discovery 
and application are new. Indeed, many of the principles of Osteopathy are old, 
but their distinctive application in therapeutics without drugs remained to be 
made by Dr. A. T. Still. In this respect he ranks as their discoverer, and he 
shall be ranked in history among the great explorers and discoverers of the 
powers of Nature, and their application, for beneficient results, to the human 
race, ‘The friends of Osteopathy should, therefore, see to it that this science 
be kept distinct and separate from all other therapeutic researches. It is 
enough within itself. It needs no supplement from medicine, anc should ever 
be kept divorced from medical alliances. Osteopathy, in reality, is the sol- 
emn protest of Nature against the dangerous and damning system of drug med- 
ication in vogue at the present time, and it should never compromise with med- 
icine in any way. ‘The time has come when niedical colleges will seek to in- 
corporate Osteopathy in their curricula as a lectureship—attempts are even 
now being made to do this—but this should not be done. Osteopathy has its 
school—it is open to the world; but let it forever be kept out of all compromis- 
ing alliances with medicine. If Osteopathy cannot live and grow without med- 
icine then let it die; for it loses its right to exist as a therapeutic science the 
very moment it drugs itself to become like schools of medicine. And it should 
be distinctly understood that while the American School of Osteopathy has de- 
partments of study somewhat similar to those of medical colleges—such as 
anatomy, chemistry, histology, microscopy, physiology, etc.—these do not 
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constitute Osteopathy, There may not be one particle of originality, so 
far as Osteopathy is concerned, in all these departments, or in the professors 
that teach in them; but it should be perfectly understood that these depart- 
ments and the professors in them are wholly subordinate to the great idea 
of Osteopathy. 

The Osteopathic student needs chemistry, for all the processes of the body 
are chemical; but he does not need to dump any of the contents of the labora- 
tory into the human system. Тһе chemistry of the laboratory is used only as 
an illustration of the chemistry of the body; and the course in chemistry should 
be as original as it can be made for the purpose of Osteopathy. 

Histology is needed by the student of Osteopathy, not as an end in itself, 
but as an aid in understanding the microscopic anatomical structure of man. 
Histology is really microscopic anatomy. Anatomy deals with forms alone, 
and the ultimate atoms out of which gross or descriptive anatomy is built, are 
microscopic; so, then, histology is only accessory to anatomy, and anatomy 
itself is preparatory to Osteopathy. Physiology is needed because it deals 
with the functions of the body, but even the facts and forces of physiology 
have new meaning from the Osteopathic standpoint. So it should be originally 
interpreted for the crowning work of Osteopathy, The teaching and the study 
in anatomy, histology, chemistry and physiology, have their place in Osteo- 
pathic study, only because they furnish the materials for Osteopathic construc- 
tion. They are only wood, brick, mortar, etc , and the builder constructsa 
house. The Osteopath is the architect who sees that the body exists and 
grows into the exact plan and proportion intended by God; and anatomy— 
gross and microscopic—chemistry and physiology, are illustrations and demon- 
strations to him how Nature works in the life, growth and health of the body. 

Dr. Still is not only a profound anatomist, but he is also a skilled chemist 
and physiologist; but this does not necessarily make him an Osteopath. He 
may have been all this before he became an Osteopath. But being an anatomist, 
a chemist, and a physiologist, be is the better equipped for becoming an Osteo- 
path. 

Anatomy, chemistry, and physiology existed before Dr. Still; but Osteop- 
athy did not. Dr. Still originated Osteopathy, and he has given anatomy, 
chemistry and physiology a new significance by the original way in which he 
uses them in his Osteopathie science. It is for Dr. Still to say, then, how 
anatomy, chemistry, and physiology stand related to Osteopathy; and, how 
these sciences should be taught. All these sciences and all their professors do 
not make Osteopathy. Dr. Still stands as the head of Osteopathy, and, there- 
fore the study of anatomy, chemistry, and physiology, should 
be under the control of the Osteopathic ideas of Dr. Still, All the laboratories 
in the world would not make an Osteopathic school; but Dr. Still on one end 
of a log and one student of good common sense on the other end would be a 
real Osteopathic school, and it would be one of the best. 

One danger of the elaborate equipment of Osteopathy is that it may have 
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a strong tendency to make it more like medical equipment. Whenever the 
course of Osteopathic study is pulled down to the common level of medical 
study, it has lost its originality, and will soon lose its power. Let all the de- 
partments of Osteopathic study be kept up to.the originality, thoroughness 
and uniqueness of Dr. Still's ideal, and they will abide as helps, and not hind- 
rances, to Osteopathy. The standard must be high, and it must be kept high 
from the original Osteopathic standpoint. The American School of Ostecpathy 
is now well equipped—the best in the world; but its chief and crowning dis- 
tinction is the presence and presidency of the original Andrew T. Still. 


SOME THINGS OSTEOPATHY DISOWNS. 


Ё three charmed words of Osteopathy are matter, motion, mind. The 

history of modern investigation and the conclusions of the modern science 
of man, both physiological and psychological, emphasize the study of his nature 
and development as that of a living unity. Man is the embodiment of matter, 
motion and mind. We study his anatomy as matter, his physiology as motion, 
and his psychology as mind, Osteopathy has its physics, its physiology, and 
its psychology. Ifa beefsteak represents its physical matter, then brawn will 
represent its physiology, and brain its psychology. 

Psycho-physics, suggestive psychology, and mental pathology, are 
terms that are already current in therapeutic literature, and they stand for cer- 
tain great facts and conditions that advanced scientific minds are recognizing. 
But these must not be confounded with Osteopathy. Dr. Still distinctly rele- 
gates to mind a conspicuous place in his philosophy, but it is strictly а scien- 
tific, and not a superstitious or suppositional place. It is mind as a fact, a 
factor, and a force, in human health and disease. 

'There is in some quarters a suspicion that Osteopathy is, or is related to, 
hypnotism, trance, clairovoyance, animal magnetism, telepathy, illusion, hal- 
lucination, faith-cure, christian science, etc., and all such healing methods that 
are at present bidding for the popular favor. "These must not be confounded 
with more rational, natural and scientific methods. "There must be thoughtful 
discrimination at this point, and Osteopathy with its scientific teaching of the 
relation of mind to all the motions of matter, and the further developmeut of 
physiological psychology, are the exact disciplines that alone can Deng or- 
der and fact out of such chaos and confusion. 

All will agree for example, that it takes mind to construct a combination 
force and-suction pump, and that it takes some mind to understand it after it is 
constructed. All will equally agree that it does not matter what may be the 
particular creed of the man who undertakes to use such a pump in the manage- 
ment of his water supply. His believing in faith-cure, christian science, spir- 
itualism, massage, or any of the isms, has nothing to do with his getting 
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"water. It would not make any difference even if he were a Baptist. If his 
pump were not in position, praying would not put it in position. He might 
“have faith” that he could get water without pumping, but this would only 
show him to be a fool. He might even believe that he had water when he 
-didn't, like the christian scientist, but this would not get him water without 
pumping. Не might treat the pump and pump-handle and the pumping-rod 
with massage and rub and rub, but this would't raise the water. He might 
expect some good spirit to lift it to him and thus save him the toil of pumping, 
but he would surely then get left" He might expect some clairvoyant 
power to lift the water to the surface, but he would have to waita long time 
to see it done. Well, he would simply die of thirst—and he would deserve to 
die thus—if he expected faith without works, christian science without sense, 
prayer without push, spirits without bodies, massage without management, or 
clairvoyance without culture, to get him any water. 

Now, the question is how with such a pump, can the man get water? Com- 
mon sense would say—why, simply pump! If he bring the right kind of pres- 
sure to bear upon the pump-handle, then, getting water is simply a matter of 
mechanics, of physics, and of hydraulics. 

This is Osteopathy. Manis а machine. Heembodies all the principles of 
mechanics, of physics, and of hydraulics, He must be kept in right position, 
Intelligent pressure upon his mechanism, with a proper understanding of his 
physics, his physiology, and psychology, will get results. It is not a matter of 
mysterv or mysticism, it is mechanics. It is not prayer, it is physics. It is 
not christian science, it is chemical science. It is not spiritulism, it is mechan- 
ism. It is not faith-cure, it is fact-cure. It is not massage or manipulation, 
it is the mastery of the matter and motions of man by trained minds. It is not 
trance, it is truth. It is not hallucination, it is health and happiness. 


CONTROVERSY over vaccination has broken out in a western medical 

journal, one largely patronized by the doctors from the back counties, 
and some of the arguments advanced are very convincing. One doctor says 
that he, personally, was vaccinated at the age of six months and has kept it up 
with more or less regularity ever since, and has never had the smallpox. To 
this another doctor replies that he has a brother physician who was piously 
vaccinated every year, and he did not get the smallpox until smallpox broke 
out, and then he got it bad, while other careless and thoughtless persons who 


never were vaccinated escaped the disease. He also mentions how a doctor of 
“ fame selected the scab from what he took to bea particularly healthy child 
for vaccinating other children. Тһе healthy child in a few years developed 
tuberculosis. Another “ healthy’’ child in a few years showed hereditary 
syphilis ; and all the children vaccinated from these scabs were of course more 
or less tainted with these two diseases by means of the vaccination. As a 
means of spreading ''chronic'' disease he thinks vaccination beats bacilli.— 
Homeopathic Envoy. 


LETTERS FROM GRADUATES. 


Dr. Machin at Keokuk. 

I was called to see Mr. Н., a farmer 
living in Illinois, who had what was called 
sciatica, He had been told he would be a 
cripple for life and that the best and only 
thing for him to do was to goto Hot Springs. 

On examination I found the right in- 
nominate bone displaced backward. The 
man was ina bad condition, half crazed by 
chloroform and morphine. The first treat- 
ment gave him relief and after three treat- 
ments he was able to walk with a cane, Af- 
ter fifteen treatments he was cured and has not 
had a recurrence of the attack, The doctor 
who was treating him said; "Ой he could 
have walked before Machin treated him if he 
had not been such a d—d baby." 

This is only one of many that Osteop- 
athy cures, while others say; "Oh he was 
getting better when they began the treat- 
ment," 

Success to the Journal and Osteopathy. 

M. Macuin, M. р, D. O. 
Хо, дог N. 5th St., Keokuk, Та, 


Miss Martin in North Carolina. 

I have been here five weeks and am well 
pleased with my success. I am treating a 
man who had asthma for fifteen years. 
He also had rheumatism. He could neither 
breathe nor sleep comfortably. I have been 
treating him three weeks. He now breathes 
well and sleeps like a log. 

I have one case of gall stones which is 
yielding nicely. A week ago an old colored 
woman went by my place after dark. She 
was suffering intense pain and could scarcely 
raise her arm, I made an examination and 
found the shoulder slightly misplaced. I 
slipped it in and the pain immediately left 
her. She went home on the run, Said the 
treatment done“ her more good than 
anything else—unless it was religion, 


Will tell about my other patients in my 
next letter, CLARA MARTIN, 
Durham, Х, С. 


Dr. Sullivan in Chicago. 


Since my last letter Osteopathy in Chi- 
cago has been moving along at the same 
even расе. I have numerous inquiries as to 
the possibilities of our science, Our suc- 
cesses have been more numerous during the 4 
past month than during the previous one, 

One case worthy of mention is of so-called 
“chronic endocarditis,’ or heart disease, 
which had been given up by the old schools. 
The patient had all the symptoms as laid 
down, We have treated the case about six 
weeks and the patient is well. Her friends 
marvel at the change. 

There are many more cases to write about, 
but this is the most noted. Name and ad- 
dress will be given to anyone wishing same, 

J. H. SurLIvAN, D. О, 

905 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 


Dr. Coe in Clarinda, 


Since my last letter Osteopathy has been 
gradually progressing here in Iowa. Hach 
day more and more of the fair minded people 
are endorsing it on account of the marvelous 
benefits which they see are derived from 
this system of treatment, 

One of the many interesting cases that 
has yielded to Osteopathy under my treat- 
ment is that of Miss Wilima Brown, of 
Yorktown, Iowa, a little girl seven years 
of age. Since birth, she has been suffering 
with constipation and kidney trouble to such 
a degree that she was given only a few years 
to live. Many M. D.'s have been consulted: 
but all to no avail, In one instance such 
strong medicine was administered as to make 
her temporarily blind, After a little over 
two months’ treatment she is now entirely- 
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cured, She seems like another child to her 
parents who are greatly rejoiced. 

In similar manner does Osteopathy relieve 
acute attacks, Only a few weeks ago I was 
called to see a patient who was suffering 
from a terrible headache; pulse 128 and 
temperature 103 3-5. One treatment relieved 
the patient and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, the party was up and feeling рег- 
fectly well. 

Was also called to treat a patient with an 
acute attack of appendicitis, A very few 
treatments soon brought the patient out. 
The attack was some time ago. There has 
never returned any following attacks, as is 
often the case where other methods are used, 
even if successful, Cras. М. Cor, D. О. 

Clarinda, Iowa. 


Dr, Hulett in Unionville. 

Iam enjoying a fair practice here in 
Unionville and have had good results. The 
patients are well pleased. I will tell you of 
one or two cases I have relieved: Mr. L. 
Longhead, a prosperous farmer, met with an 
accident about five years ago, receiving an 
injury to the right hip which caused him 
much pain and lameness. He was also 
affected with pain in the bowels and side. 
From the date of the accident until he came 
to me he had been under a physician's сагс, 
Just previous to coming to me he had con- 
sulted a would-be Osteopath, then practicing 
with an М, D. They recommended two 
months of Osteopathy and then two months 
of medicine, Mr. Longhead could not see 
it that way and went to Judge Benjamin 
Thompson for advice. Judge Thompson 
very kindly recommended me. I examined 
the patient and told him I thought I could 
cure him in two months, which I am thank- 
ful to say I did. 

Mrs. D. Lane, of Graysville, Mo., had 
been sick for a number of years with what 
the M. D.,s had diagnosed as a case of “чий 
leg." She called on me during my first 
week here, being very lame at the time. I 
found a slight dislocation of the hip. After 
five week treatment the lameness passed 
entirely away. She now says she feels better 
than at any previous time during the past 
five years. 

Mr, John B. Martin, who lives nine miles 
north of Unionville had suffered for nearly 


twenty years with heart and bronchial 
trouble, during which time he was continu- 
ally under the care of physicians. After 
treatment by me he says he feels better than 
at any time during the past score of years. 

I could mention a great many other cases 
which I have cured and relieved but will let 
the above suffice, C. E. HvrETT, D. О. 

Unionville, Mo, 


Dr. Jones in Indianapolis. 

‘The case which I will report for the Oc- 
tober issue of the Journal and which I 
think will interest its readers is that of Mrs. 
H.—about middle age ; constipation, neural- 
gia and insomania. She had taken opiates 
and cathartics until they had no effect on 
her. After taking two Osteopathic treat- 
ments the neuralgia disappeared, Two 
weeks’ treatment produced natural action of 
the heart, and after six weeks of treatment 
she was entirely free from all three of her 
troubles. For the first time in years she now | 
feels well and strong. Н. J. Jones, D. О. 

Room 61 When Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dr. Corbin in Vermont. | 

As the Journal comes to me among the | 
green hills of Vermont month by month and | 
I peruse the letters therein from those who, | 
like myself, have gone out from the parent 
school to do battle for the cause of Osteopa- 
thy, it is like a visit from an old acquaintance 
from whom one has been long separated. 

It gives me pleasure to note success after 
success recorded for our science and is to me 
an incentive for doing greater work and to 
step into broader fields of usefulness than 
ever before, Since coming to this state I 
have been favored with greater success than 
I at first felt warranted in anticipating. 
During the past few months my list of 
patients has reached a larger number than 
ever before, and the outlook is most encour- 
aging for the months to come. Most of my 
cases are those which have been stamped 
"helpless" by the physicians of other 
schools, but for all of that our treatment has 
shown that this is not true, I have at pres- 
ent several cases which are the most difficult 
of treatment of any which have yet come 
under my care, but I am greatly encouraged 
day by day as the treatment progresses to see 
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a marked change in the condition of the 
patients. Below I quote one of these cases, 
hoping that some other member of the craft 
who is now away from the home of the art 
may be benefited as I am in the reading of 
similar reports from other fields. In closing 
my letter I wish to congratulate the school 
on the beauty of the present form in which 
the Journal is published. Typographically 
and in the nature of its contributions it is the 
peer of any school journal which comes to 
my table. 

One of the most interesting cases I have 
treated is one of asthma, of twelve years 
standing. The patient was examined and 
treated by one of the most eminent physi- 
cians in New England. After four months 
Osteopathic treatment he is completely cured. 

С.С.Сокшх, D. О, 
Montpelier, Vt, 


Dr. Rickart at Butte, Mont. 

I came to Butte City on the first day of 
May and have since enjoyed a constantly 
increasing practice. Iam very well pleased 
with Montana, The climate is delightful, 
The air is light and dry and the scenery 
grand, Although the days are sometimes 
warm, the nights are always cool and refresh- 
ing. This is the camping season, when 
parties from all parts of the country are going 
to the mountains to enjoy a few weeks of 
hunting and fishing. Butte is the greatest 
mining camp in the world, containing about 
forty-five thousand inhabitants. The coun- 
try is rich in gold, silver and copper mines. 

The people in this country take kindly to 
Osteopathy and show a disposition to help 
it along. The medical monopoly has shown 
its teeth but its growl was worse than its 
bite. 

I have had several very interesting cases, 
one of which was a gentleman who had suf- 
fered for eighteen months with a constant 
pain in his stomach, Aftertwo months’ 
treatment he rejoices in almost absolute 
cure, 

Another case was a little child about five 
years of age who had become so deaf that he 
could hardly hear a shout, and after one 
month treatment can hear a whisper. 

Е. С. RICKART, D. O. 
117 North Montana St., Butte, Mont. 
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Miss Baldwin at Brookfield. 

An Osteopath with a student to assist her, 
came to Brookfield, Mo., June 23rd last and 
set up an office. Brookfield is a city of 
about six thousand inhabitants, and the 
division point on the H. & St, J. R. R. be- 
tween Hannibal and Kansas City. It is 
about seventy miles by railroad from Kirks- 
ville. Being a railroad town there naturally 
are a great many cripples here ; so many that 
attimes one might for a moment imagine 
himself in Kirksville, But to the Osteopath 
this idea vanishes as soon as he speaks to 
some one on the subject of Osteopathy. 
Although we are almost within a stone's 
throw of the home of Osteopathy ; so near 
that town where thousands of people have 
been restored to their health by the greatest 
discovery that has ever been made in the 
healing art, we are sorry to state that there 
are people here who know nothing about 
the grand work of the infirmary and school 
at Kirksville. However there were a few 
who knew of Osteopathy by their having 
been relieved of maladies that all the local 
medical doctors had failed on, We are glad 
to state that now there are many such here, 
If you will bear with me we will note a few : 

Our first case of note, Mr. T.—aged about 
48—had been suffering with kidney and 
bladder trouble for six years, When we 
were called to see him he had been down 
flat on his back about six weeks, attended by 
three different physicians of the town. They 
had gotten him to the stage where he called 
the priest the night before we saw him, He 
had been booked to die soon, The only 
time for three weeks when he was free from 
pain was while he was under the influence 
of “resting powders" or the doctor's squirt 
vun. His head ached, back ached, legs 
ached. He had to void urine two or three 
times an hour, He showed every symptom 
of ureamic poisoning. Rigors, restlessness, 
sallow skin, ammoniacal breath. "The case 
really looked a little scary to me and I doubt 
if I should have tackled it had he not been a 
relative of Osteopathy's most substantial 
supporter in this town. We saw him about 
9А. М, He had slept none for two days 
and had been suffering intensely all that 


time. In fifteen minutes we had him free 
from pain and when we left he went to sleep 
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and slept four hours straight. Of course we 
located his trouble in the back at the centers 
for bladder and kidneys and treated him 
accordingly, After the second treatment he 
had no backache or rheumatism. We had 
to use the catheter twice and once we thor- 
oughly cleansed the bladder with a boracic 
solution. He has improved from the first, 
and now after one month's treatment can go 
about, We calculated it would take three 


months to get him where he is now. When, 


the little M. D. came, after our visit, (he did 
not know we had been summoned, ) and was 
told what had been done, he turned up his 
nose and remarked, “О yes, that rubbing 
the back will cure the rheumatism, but you 
had better not let him monkey around your 
bladder or he will have you in a fix," Mr. 
T— informed the little doctor that we had 
treated his bladder through the abdomen 
and rectum and had cleansed it out and 
drawn off over a pint of stale ammoniacal 
urine, Не (the doctor) was mad then and 
had no more to say, but picked up his pill- 
bags and went away. Не has not spoken to 
any member of that family since, and when 
he sees us on the street we look so big to him 
he never tries to look up and see our face, 
We desire to make brief mention of 
another case which the doctors have had 
dead with consumption for five years. She 
was booked to die within a week or two. 
She was told three years ago that her left 
lung was entirely gone. On examination 
we found dropsy of the feet and limbs, also 
of the abdomen. In short another case of kid- 
ney trouble instead of lung trouble. Her 
hearing caused her much trouble and the 
pulse missed every sixth beat. She looked 
like a skeleton, After the first treatment 
her heart bothered her no more and her 
pulse was regular. (АП the Osteopaths 
know the rib regulation.) When the ribs 
were fixed the hard breathing disappeared 
and when the back was properly treated the 
kidney trouble began to disappear and the 
swelling to go down. She can now go 
around and do her own work and calculates 
to go to church next Sunday—the first time 
ina year. In this case the excretion from 
the skin was a negative quantity. Before we 


got through the first treatment she was in a 
profuse sweat, We have recommended hot 


baths three times per week in this case, and 
the improvement has been marvelous, 

Now, Mr. Editor, we could go on and write 
a dozen more cases but time prevents. Suf- 
fice to say we are proud of the record Oste- 
opathy has made here in Brookfield. It has. 
not lost a case. Success to the Journal and 
also to its readers, 

Могллк BALDWIN D. О. 

Brookfield, Mo. 


Dr. Boyles at Bloomington. 

I am pleased to report a case as requested, 
for the operator's department, which I give 
in the patient's own words: 

Last April found me with a clear сазе of dropsy. 
My feet and limbs were very much swollen, I was 
treated by my home physician for a month and was 
continually growing worse, my digestion was be- 
coming impaired aud my strength gradually grow- 
ing less. With great difficulty 1 could walk a short 
distance, My condition gave myself and friends 
great anxiety and we determined to visit the city of 
Bloomington and consult its best physicians. Our 
examination by Dr, Boyles, the Osteopath, was so: 
satisfactory that we decided to take treatment. 
Three days after the first treatment there was а ге- 
duction of the puffing and my genera! health im- 
proved, After one month's treatment my health 
became normal, my limbs leas swollen and I was 
able to attend to my business. 1 have no words 
sufficient to express my gratitude to Osteopathy un- 
der the skillful hands of Dr. Boyles, М 

R. J. MITCHELL, 
Bloomington, 111, 

We have just received the last issue of the 
Journal of Osteopathy. We enjoy very 
much reading the articles from our brother 
and sister Osteopaths. We have been in 
Bloomington a year and a half where we 
have a nice business and a host of friends, 

J. A. BovrEs, Р.О. 


Bloomington, Ill. 


Dr. Bigsby, Monmouth, 111. 

One of my mostinteresting cases recently 
treated was Miss L., of Beardstown, III., who 
came to me on the 9th of August on crutches, 
and after one week's treatment went home 
cured. The history of her case is given in 
her own words. She says: 

“I fell a distance of ten or twelve feet and receiv- 
eda very bad injury, Our home physician was. 
called and diagnosed the injury as a very bad sprain 
of the ankle, and proceeded to bandage it, telling 
me that nothing but time and patience would cure 
it. Iwas compelled to go on crutches for five 
weeks, not being able to put my foot to the floor,. 
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and could notsee that I was getting any better. 

" My patience became exhausted and I decided to 
try Osteopathy. I heard of Dr. Bigsby, the Osteo- 
path at Monmouth, and went to see him, The doc- 
tor examined my ankle and said there was nothing 
the matter there, but that the trouble was in the 
hip ; also that some of my ribs on the same side had 
been misplaced, which caused me much pain in my 
side, Tam pleased to say that after my first treat- 
ment I could put my foot to the floor, and after the 
third treatment I could walk without my crutches 
and the soreness in my side has almost disappeared. 
I am going home this morning to resume my work. 

"I feel very grateful toward Dr. and Mrs, Bigsby, 
and am very glad totell about Osteopathy, and deem 
it a favor to do зо because I know it has donea great 
deal for me.“ 


The nameand address of the lady will be 
cheerfully given to anyone who will address 
а postal to me, 

Success to the Journal 

EpGAR Вїсяву, D. О. 

Monmouth, III., Sept. 5. 


Dr. Hannah at Marshall, Mo. 

After having read the letters from many 
co-workers in the field, I desire to let the 
friends of Osteopathy know how the science 
stands in this section, Mrs, Hannah and I 
came to Marshall, Mo., about three months 
ago and have had plenty to do ever since, 
We are now treating abont fifty chronic 
cases, and while some seem a little slow to 
mend, all are doing well. Incurable cases 
are not taken when recognized. New cases 
are coming in every day and Marshall prom- 
ises to be an Osteopathic center for the 
future, Our location here however, has 
from the first been only temporary, as we 
expect to locate permanently in Detroit, 
Mich., in a short time (Detroit address in 
next issue. We have had many good cases 
showing the almost marvelous results at- 
tained by the treatment, many of which were 
accomplished by one or two treatments, 
others yielding only after a course of treat- 
ment, à detailed account of which would be 
tedious. 

Suffice it to say that Osteopathy is gaining 
favor in this section and the almost daily 
requests for catalogues show that there are 
many prospective students in this vicinity. 

F. W. HANNAH, D. O. 

Marshall, Mo. 

[Norg—The name of Mrs, Е. W. Hannah, 
wife of the writer of the above, wasaccident- 


* 


ally omitted from the list of graduates as: 
published in the catalogue of the А. 5. O. 
for 1897-5. Mrs. Hannah graduated with the 
class of "97, June 22, 1897.—Eprror.] 


Drs. Ammerman at Franklin, Ky. 


We came to Franklin in March, 1896. We 


have had a good business from the start and 
have had patients from nearly еуегу state 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, with a few 


from the northern states, Our practice is- 
built upon a permanent basis, and we have 


accomplished it by conservative methods. 


We never give a hope which the facts in the- 
case will not justify, and we find this the: 


best policy. We lose many a good fee by 
this method, but it pays in the long run. 
Mrs, Ammerman has been very successful in 


her department and now has nearly two-- 


thirds of the business to her credit. She 


devotes her entire time to the treatment of 


ladies. 


Among the many extreme cases brought to: 


us was a little girl from Bowling Green, Ky. 
This case was from under the nose of the 
distinguished McCormack, secretary of the 
Kentucky board of health, who lives at 
Bowling Green, and you may form your own 
opinion as to whether it had anything to do 
with his hatred of our science, Dr. Briggs, 
of Nashville, pronounced the case one of 
synovitis of the knee joint, We found a dis- 
located hip and proceeded to replace it, 
which we did in about five months, When 
brought to us the child was emaciated, could 
not walk and could sleep but little. 
now entirely well, 

Another case is that of a lady who had 
been for three years at death's door. During 
fourteen months of this time, she was entirely 
helpless, the result of fever and So-called hip 
joint disease. She came to us in an invalid's 
chair. She had suffered so intensely that 
morphine was her only relief for over a year. 
We found great hip trouble, bronchitis, sup- 
pression of the menses for three years, caus- 
ing dropsical affection over the entire body. 

She registered Nov. 28, 1896, teok three 
months’ treatment and returned {о her 
family well and happy. This case is one 
that came to us as a last resort. 

An old gentleman from Franklin, Tenn, ; 
case pronounced 


She 18- 


rheumatism Бу the: 


«5 


Skill National Osteopath Museum, Kirksville, MO 
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‘medical experts, His soreness was so great 
that it was with difficulty he was gotten off 
the train. His trouble was spinal curvature. 
He could not walk nor turn himself in bed. 
After six months' treatment. he went home 
able to walk with a cane. This gentleman 
is now sixty years old. He was a minister 
of the Christian church for many years. 

We will be pleased to give address of 
either of the above cases, together with 
many others, 

We have been reasonably successful with 
asthma, diabetes, bronchitis, diseases of 
women, etc. 

Weare very proud of the Journal, and the 
old school ; long may her flag proudly wave. 
Best respects to all true Osteopaths. 

W. AMMERMAN, D. О. 
Mrs. W. AMMERMAN, D. O. 


Dr. Hartford at Clarinda. Iowa. 

I arrived at Clarinda, Iowa, on June 26th, 
1897, and commenced practice on June 28th, 
1897. We havea remarkably good practice 
and have obtained some first class results, 
We send you herewith a letter from a grate- 
ful patient (an attorney) which tells more of 
what Osteopathy can do to relieve man of 
the dreaded “ Bright's disease '' than we dare 
say ourselves, You may publish it in full 
if you desire. 

We have at present eighty 
Treated forty-five yesterday. 

As the drug doctors’ law takes effect on 
October 1, 1897, we must leave and look for 
another location. The people are indignant 
about thislaw and will seek to have it re- 
pealed at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, 

Following is the letter from the patient 
above referred to. He says: 

“Ihave taken my twelfth treatment from Dr. 
‘William Hartford, now in Clarinda, Towa, a gradu- 
ate of the American School of Osteopathy, and 
"would like to add my unsolicited testimony as to 
what has been done for me in so short a time, under 
the treatment of Osteopathy so skillfully adminis- 
tered by Dr. Hartford, for that so-called incurable 
disease pronounced by all the profession of south- 
western Iowa to be chronic Bright's disease in its 
worst form. If this should fall into the hands of 
anyone suffering with any kidney trouble or any 
other disease, take my advice and be treated at 
once by this method. I will proceed to give you a 
brief statement of my case, 

“On January 29, 1507, 1 was taken with la grippe 


patients. 
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and confined to my bed and house for three months“ 
Six weeks of this time I lay flat upon my back 
without placing my feet upon the floor, After the 
weather became warmer I recovered so as to be able 
to get around a little, suffering great pain all the 
while, I did not know what was the matter, Fin- 
ally I left my home in Newmarket and came to 
Clarinda where I was examined by two of the best 
local physicians, They told me my kidneys were 
in bad shape and as they could do but little for me 
advised me to settle my business and go to Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo. 1 followed their advice and 
arrived at the Springs June 14, 1897. On July 20, 1 
left in worse condition than when I arrived, Fin- 
ally, after I had grown too weak to walk, my 
friends persuaded me to go to Dr. Hartford, at Cla- 
rinda, foran examination. At this time I had no 
faith in the theory of treating disease represented 
by Dr. Hartford, After an examination he pro- 
nounced my case chronic Bright's disease, He 
hesitated about treating me as he had no hopes of 
effecting a cure ; but finally consented upon receiv- 
ing my promise to take a room adjoining his office 
where he could see me night and day. For the first 
week I was so weak 1 had to have my meals sent to 
my room; but after the fifth treatment 1 was so 
much improved as to be able to go to my meals un- 
aided. Lam now improving daily in every way. 
My appetite is returning, 1 sleep wellat night and 
am fast regaining my strength. Vesterday I visited 
the Hospital for the Insane, August 25) and walked 
through all the departments thereof without any 
assistance whatever, feel better to-day. and will 
continue to take treatment of Dr. Hartford up tothe 
time when the law prohibiting the practice of Oste- 
opathy in the glorious state of Iowa takes effect. 
This unwise law, now on our statute books, makes it 
unlawful for anyone to come into the state of Iowa 
and relieve suffering as my suffering has been 
relieved, unless he is willing to suffer fines and. im- 
prisonment, It is robbing the М. [з and the 
undertakers also toallow Osteopaths to come in and 
cure cases which have been pronounced incurable 
by these same M, P. . Since the commencement 
of my treatment by Dr. Hartford 1 have become a 
firm believer in that mode of practice called Oste- 
орау." J. k. 
Newmarket, Iowa, 


The full name of this patient will be cheer- 
fully given anyone who cares to write me for 
the same. 


Yours for Osteopathy, 
WILLIAM HARTFORD, D. О, 
Clarinda, Iowa, Sept. 6. 


Dr. Coe at Clarinda, Ia. 

I would send you my card for insertion in 
the Joürnal, but as you well know Osteo- 
paths have to leave Iowa the first of October, 
so I shall defer the same until I am located 
again and then I shall surely give you an ad. 
as know it to be the proper thing. 
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Shall also try as soon as located to forward 
you a lettereach month as I well know that 
itis to my interest as well as that of Osteop- 
athy. 

Received the last Journals all О, К. 
Thought when the Journal first came out in 
its new form it was pretty near perfec- 
tion, but am pleased to say that I think the 
last number a model sure. 

Thanking you for past favors, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Cras, M, Cor, D. О, 
Clarinda, Iowa, Sept. 7. 


Mrs. Theresa Cluett, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

I cannot write very much this time as I 
have been away on a short vacation. Ihave 
just returned from a delightful visit to Stam- 
ford, Conn., where I went to diagnose the 
case of a patient and see what Osteopathic 
treatment might later on accomplish. I 
have had one case within the past month 
that the lady gladly gives me permission to 
mention. Miss Irene Lev. had been 
troubled with hip disease for eight years. 
Had more or less pain at all times. The leg 
was too long and she had to wear a high shoe 
on the “доод foot." To use her own words, 
this was the point that always bothered the 
physicians. This form of dislocation pro- 
duced a lateral curvature of the spine which 
of late has been causing trouble the whole 
length of the body, Iset the hip in the first 
treatment. She has just finished one 
month's treatment; all pain has disappeared ; 
the back is now perfectly straight, numbness 
has left her arm and the lower limbs have 
not changed a hair's breadth since the first 
treatment. 

I wish to congratulate you on the step you 
lately took to do away with the “ Diploma 
Mil." It was a Barber—ous"’ affair, and 
the genuine Osteopath has to work too hard 
and long a time in securing a recognized 
diploma to stand quietly by and see such an 
outrage committed. Let the gook work go 
on, Yours in the cause, 

THERESA CLUETT, D. О. 

No. 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nettie H. Bolles, in Denver. 
Although mountain air is said to confer 
immunity from that most distressing and 
annoying disease, hay fever, or * Neurosis of 


” 
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the Trigeminus," I have found many cases 
of it right here at the foot of the Rockies. 
Experience has shown that but few of those 
who have suffered in former years find per- 
manent relief in change of climate. Itis as 
often contracted here as in lower altitudes, 
І found one case that contracted hay fever 
while livimg in an altitude of 7,800 feet 
above sea-level. 

The same symptoms obtain here аз else- 
where, There is chronic inflammation of 
the Schneiderian membrane causing spas- 
modic sneezing, accompanied by a clear, 
watery discharge from the nose, inflamma- 
tion of eyes and irritation in all the air 
passages, with intense itching and burning, 
to which is often added a distressing cough, 
In some cases the nose becomes red and in- 
flamed, and the whole face is often swollen. 
These are all- associated with a feeling of 
general malaise and drowsiness but the 
patient cannot sleep. These symptoms ap- 
pear irregularly at first, then become more 
and more continuous as the season advances, 

Ihave such a case under treatment at 
present. The case is one of fourteen years 
standing, but has responded most gratify- 
ingly to Osteopathic treatment. Mrs. Lou 
Wallace of Fort, Collins, Colo., has been a 
sufferer—I might almost say a martyr—to 
the disease for that length of time, During 
six weeks or two months of each summer she 
has been obliged to give up all active осси- 
pation and the entire use of her eyes. The 
days were intolerable, the nights worse. 

The treatment was begun in June, about 


the time of year the first symptoms usually 
appear, and has been continued until the 
present time, I have given the usual Oste- 
opathic treatment, paying special attention 
to the blood supply of the affected parts. 

This season has passed with little or no 
inconvenience, ЮМ there has not been a 
day in which she has not been able to do 
fine embroidery work. I may add that by 
the treatment hearing has been restored to 
the ear which had been deaf for four years. 
The itching and burning has been entirely 
avoided, The whole nervous system is in 
better condition. Although it has been a 
battle royal, Osteopathy has won the fight, 

The interest and influence of the work in 
this state is daily gaining ground, 

Wishing you all success, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Хєттїк H. Вотл.кз, D. O. 
832 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY. 
( Continued from Page 224.) 
ANATOMY, SURGERY AND SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 


48: IS work is in charge of William Smith, М, D., D. O., a skilled physician 

and surgeon, of seventeen years practical experience. He had four years 

| in hospital work, eight years in general practice and five years in the practice 

of Osteopathy. He is a licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons and the 

| | Royal College of Physicians, both of Edinburgh ; 

also of the Facuity of Physicians and Surgeons, 

of Glasgow, Scotland ; licentiate in Midwifery ; 

member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, and 

fellow of the Obstetrical Society, of Edinburgh. 

He received his medical education in the Univer- 

sity of Edinburgh and the Royal College of Phy- 

sicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh. Concerning 

his present work in the American School of Oste- 
орау, Dr. Smith says: 

“ The surgery class meets daily at 9 a. m. 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days, The ground covered in this class is such 
as may be of service to the Osteopath in his 
future work. We do not aim to turn out prac- 
tical surgeons, but intelligent men and women 
fitted to undertake the care of any case of acci- 
dent or emergency which may come before them ; 
able to set a fracture or reduce a dislocation, to 
control hemorrhage or open an abscess, to treat 
an ulcer ог any other breach of surface, with 
proper antiseptic precautions. In other words, 
we teach in our lectures minor surgery in all its 
branches. On Friday a quiz class is conducted 
over the work of the other four days, and 
| points of difficulty or incomplete apprehension are elucidated. А strong 
| endeavor is made to render the class work as interesting as possible. Every 

effort is made to give the student a practical knowledge of this work. АП cases 
in the charity department of the A. T. Still Infirmary requiring surgical treat- 
ment are attended to in presence of the class; and whenever possible students 
are taken to surgical cases outside. 

In symptomatology the same plan is adopted, with lectures on four days of 
the week and a quiz on the fifth. In addition to this on Fridays cases are 
brought before the class and the method of systematic case-taking illustrated, 

| record sheets being issued to each student (modified from the case-taking 
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method as їп Verodt's Diagrosis) on which the student writes down the 
answers of the patient and the remarks of the teacher. The entire range of 
medical symptomatology is covered, (all the diseases to which the human sys- 
tem is liable) and, as far as possible, cases illustrative are shown with evening 
demonstrations of morbid anatomy by the stereopticon. 

In the department of practical anatomy great care is taken to impart ап 
accurate knowledge of the normal relation of structures one to the other by 
daily demonstration on the dead body. During the term of five months the 
entire body is gone over in the following order: Arm, leg, abdomen, thorax, 
head and neck, brain and spinal-cord. ‘There is one demonstration daily at 
Ip. ш., lasting one hour; on Friday the demonstration takes the form of a 
resume of the work of the week by question and answer, the class being for 
this purpose divided into two sections, one meeting from 1 to 2 p. m., the other 
from 2 to 3. ‘The student is urged to learn anatomy as he would any other 
branch, not as а parrot, but as a reasoning being, not only from reading but 
from hearing and seeing." 


Dr ^c Connell. ces. [уг rthur Hildreth- 20) 2» 2 ie  . 
8 eei _ ү ) 
` ERES ACA S 


DEPARTMENT OF OSTE- 
OPATHY. 
[THE most important 
КИ feature—and that part 
ido of the course which dis- 
Б tinguishes this school from 

А all other schools of healing 
| „in the world, is the Depart- 
ч 52 S ) 

«7 


я ment of Osteopathy, where 
СОР” 
1 pal 


the student is instructed 
- in the principles and prac- 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTORS, tice of the new system. 
Here, asin all other departments of the school, every effort is made to render 
the course complete and practical. 


” 


During the second term the student begins the study of the scientific prin- 
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THE NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


ciples of Osteopathy. This work is wholly introductory and designed to prepare 
the way for the descriptive and clinical course which follows. This preparatory 
drill is in charge of Dr. Arthur С. Hildreth, whose long experience in the 
practice and many years’ intimate association with the founder of the science, 
have equipped him well for this work. 

In the third term the student enters the clinical department, and begins the 
practical work of Osteopathy. A systematic course of lectures upon the 
various diseases from an osteopathic standpoint, reviewing the pathology of 
cases brought before the clinics and explaining the Osteopathic treatment, is 
given. This work is in charge of Dr. C. P. McConnell. 

Dr. McConnell is a native of Wisconsin. He attended the University of 
Wisconsin, took a course in the National Medical College and hospital, of Chi- 
cago, special work in the Cook county hospital and a course in the Chicago 
School of Anatomy and Physiology under Prof. Eckley, Не isa Diplomate in 
Osteopathy, having graduated from the American School with the class of 
1894. Не says regarding his work in Descriptive Osteopathy : 

Our work in Descriptive Osteopathy is of an exceedingly interesting char- 
acter, first from the fact that we have the basic truths of lifeto work from and 
secondly on account of the unlimited field for original investigation. The stu- 


— 
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dent in Osteopathy should be a self-reliant thinker. He must be able to 
recognize a truth whenever met. Realizing and recognizing these truths and 
exemplifying them in a logical manner is a discipline that is invaluable, both in 
his college work and as a practitioner. We aim to familiarize the student with 
all the established knowledge of the medical world and with our Osteopathic 
learning build up a practice including every known disorder. 

This work is (о а large extent theoretical. ‘The facts we now have are 
derived almost entirely from experiments and are of an extensive nature, being 
evolved from every portion of the medical field, which gives us a basis for a 
complete system of practice. ‘The student is taught how to deal with the symp- 
toms of the entire category of diseases. "Taking each symptom he reasons back 
to the cause which produces it and the proper method of elimination. АП dis- 
eases are discussed in both a descriptive and practical manner with special 
reference to their etiology, pathology and method of treatment, so that the stu- 
dent becomes conversant with Osteopathic principles and treatment.!“ 


'The work of operative clinics, or the practical demonstration of Osteo- 
pathic treatment, is in charge of Dr. W. J. Conner, an Osteopath of long 
experience and undoubted skill. Dr. Conner says of his work : 

“АП the members of the staff of operators in the Still Infirmary devote 
the afternoon of each day to this work, which is given the student during 
the last two terms of school, and is taught in the most systematic manner. 
Each disease is taken up and discussed before the class. The symp- 
toms, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment are given so that the student may be 
able to treat intelligently any disease which he may be called to see. "These 
lectures extend through two terms and comprise a course in pathology, symp- 
tomatology and Osteopathic treatment of disease. 

In addition to this, there are from two to four cases examined, diagnosed 
and treated before the class each day. This is for the purpose of giving the 
students the methods of Osteopathic examination so that they may be able to 
apply the new principles in locating the cause of disease. "These clinical cases 
include nearly all chronic diseases. When the students have completed one 
term in this lecture room they are then put into the operating rooms, where 
they treat the clinic patients under the personal direction of members of the 
faculty. "There are nineteen regular operating roonis used for the treatment of 
clinic patients. From four to five students are assigned to each room, where 
under the supervision of a teacher, they treat the patients sent to that room. 
After being examined before the class, all clinic patients are assigned to certain 
rooms for treatment, so the students in charge may watch the progress of their 
cases from the start. 

At present there are about two hundred clinic patients. At every éxami- 
nation a treatment is also given before the class, thus giving all the students 
the opportunity to learn the Osteopathic treatment for every case. 

As there is no regular hospital connected with the school the cases treated 
before the class are nearly all of a chronic nature ; but as Kirksville is a city of 
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7,000 the infirmary has quite a large outside practice in acute diseases. Stu- 
dents are taken out in the city to all such cases, and are thus given the most 
practical instruction and experience.“ 

Osteopathic obstetrics and gentecology receive special attention. The 
remarkable success of the new practice in this work brings to the Infirmary a 
large practice. Students are taken out in the city to attend all cases of labor. 
They are accompanied by competent clinical instructors and are thus given the 
most practical experience. A regular course of lectures upon Osteopathic 
obstetrics and diseases of women is in charge of Dr. Alice Patterson, who has 
made a special study of this branch. 


THE ANATOMY OF FINE ART 


Ву HOWARD KRETSCHMAR. 

[No American sculptor has done more in portraiture than Mr, Howard Kretschmar. Harriet Hosmer, 
the famous sculptor, of forty years European experience, has said frequently, both in private and in public, 
that “по artist ever lived whocould make a finer bust than Howard Kretschmar," Mr. Kretschmar is now 
at work upon a bust of Dr. А. T. Still, and having become greatly interested in Osteopathy and its illus- 

! trious founder, favors the JOURNAL with the accompanying article. Howard S was born and 
reared in St. Louis, Mo., where he received his early education, which he finished in Europe. Becoming 
deeply interested in art, for which he had evinced a decided aptitude since childhood, he there devoted 
several years to technical studies, finally opening a studioin Rome. From the first he produced important 
works of private and publiccharacter—among them a monument, in the Campo Sante, to the son of the 
American Consul General, and an ideal figure © Painting the Lily," which was purchased while still in the 

| clay. His worksin America include, with portraits of many prominent people in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
elsewhere, statues of Mozart and Kossini in Lower Grove Park, and marbles of Linneus, Gray, and othersin 
Shaw's Garden, St, Louis. The Colossal Allo-relievos of Phidius, Michael Angelo, and Raphzl on the facade 
of the St. Louis Art Museum are also Mr. Kretschmar's work. The heroic portrait bust of General Sheridan 
in the War Department, (State, War, and Navy Building) at Washington led to commissions from General 
Sheridan for similar portraits of Generals Grant and Sherman. The Colossal Statue of Columbus has been 
the subject of bittercontroversy, Priscilla and John Alden, “ Evangeline,” and “Tantalus,” exhibited 
0 | by Mr. Kretschmar at the World's Fair, are among his most important works —Kprror, 


A KNOWLEDGE of Anatomy 1: as necessary to the artist as to the surgeon, 
though differing in extent and purpose. But, so far as it goes, it must 
be as exact. The artist uses this knowledge for two purposes ; to interpret the 
forms observed in the model, and to por- 
tray them correctly. Not only for the 
nude figure, but for the draped as well, is 
this knowledge а necessity. For the 
draped figure is founded on the nude, and 
in sculpture the nude is always modeled 
first, the drapery being afterwards laid on. 
And thus is represented the human form 
draped, instead of drapery with human 
extremities attached. Among the cartoons 
of Raphzl is found a drawing of the 
“Transfiguration ’’ in the nude. 
For art purposes, the bones and mus- 
Nd T - р cles only are specially studied, together 
— зу» — with the principal surface arteries and 
1 HOWARD KKETSCHMAR. veins. Of course a general knowledge 
of the whole subject should obtain. There is a ludicrous instance of ignorance, 
or thoughtlessness, on the part of a celebrated sculptor, long since dead, Who, 
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in a really noble group, represented the vulture preying upon the liver of Pro- 
metheus in the left side. On the other hand, as showing the mastery attained 
by some artists, the story is told of a model who offered himself as of perfect 
form and without blemish. ‘‘ Upon the stand!“ said the master; and with a 
sweeping glance at the posed figure of the model he added ‘‘ you have lost the 
cuboid bone of your left foot,’’ which fact the model reluctantly admitted, 

The shape and articulation of the bones, the origin and insertion of the 
muscles, their relation and uses should be mastered, and this can be properly 
done only in the dissecting room. In the art acadamies of Europe, lectures on 
anatomy are illustrated on the blackboard, with charts, manikins, prepared 
specimens and living models. 

For ideal or creative work a model is seldom if ever found who completely 
meets the requirements ; but a masterful knowledge of Anatomy and the antique 
enables the artist to emphasize or modify the modeling as the action of the fig- 
ure, the development of form, or character of the subject may demand. 

The ancient Greek artists did not study Anatomy in our sense of the 
phrase. Their knowledge was empirical. The living nude was constantly 
before them, affording a life-long study of the human figure. The Greeks were 
of rare beauty and grace. Climate and customs were conducive to high devel- 
opment ; and the athletic contests of the public games displayed most perfectly 
the figure in every possible pose and action. Even in our day the Greeks are 
noted for their symmetrical proportions which they retain to old age. Obesity 
is unknown among them, It was the study of such figures that the antique 
marbles transmit to us, and on which we base our canons of form and propor- 
tion. 

While some of these marbles are doubtless portrait figures of individuals, it 
is unreasonable to suppose that selection of noted beauty of parts to obtain ideal 
perfection of the whole was not practiced in that day as it is in this: only with 
the difference, that the effort of the Greek artist was a question of degree. 
With him, beauty was a normal fact with millions of living illustrations; 
while with us God's image is studied in the person of an occasional hired model, 

Hence the study of Anatomy—Art Anatomy. 

'The Greek had the beauty of nature in all nobility and grace of action and 
form spread before him, as is landscape to us moderns. Be it noted that the 
modern school excels in landscape painting. Even the costumes of that day 
were akin to nature in their simple form and fold; conforming to and romaneg 
the figure instead of effecting concealment and distortion. 


The old saying that there is no disputing about taste may be true enough, 
though one may justify his taste where another cannot. But beauty is not a 
question of taste alone. A machine, made of iron or wood, whose each and 
every part is proportioned to its office—just strong enough and not too strong, 
just heavy enough and not too heavy, of exactly the right shape to perform its 
function—is in its way a thing of beauty ; more pleasing to the eye than one 
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not so fashioned, however it may be painted or adorned. A study of Anatomy 
proves the Greek proportion. 

This beauty of the Greeks was reflected in all their surroundings ; their 
architecture, their literature, their song, all of which the civilized world has 
accepted as the most perfect of the kind. Some taste might prefer the formu- 
las of the Chinese, for instance, and would have right to that preference; but 
such taste could hardly justify itself to our civilization. 

'The study of Anatomy and the antique establishes for us a formula of 
beauty. Personal beauty is made a fact and not a question of taste ; a beauty 
that means health, and health is beauty. Beauty of any kind is not merely a 
satisfaction to luxurious taste. It means among other things a high develop- 
ment of the body and consequently of the mind, and is therefore a secure 
foundation of happiness. Honor was done by the Greeks to the body as well 
as to the mind. Statutes were raised to the athlete as well as to the poet and 
the sage, The Panathen:ea depicted in the sculptured frieze of the Parthenon 
made the creation of that temple, made its creators, possible. 

It would seem that the supposed advantages enjoyed through modern 
genius is somewhat delusive so far as physical development is concerned. 
Whatever the causes may be, the physiological fact is painfully apparent that 
the general condition of civilized man is abnormal. Insanity, paralysis and 
kindred afflictions assail us in direct ratio with our removal from natural condi- 
tions. Science and civilization based on nature's laws will assist nature. 
Alleged science, outraging law, produces artificial conditions with conse- 
quences beyond control. With deformity of Бойу, diseased minds and 
abnormal tastes are inevitable. These, again, have reactionary influence. ‘The 
subject is easily illustrated by the fashion plate. 

The present modes, for instance, must please the general taste or they 
would not be universally adopted by mistress and maid, master and man. If 
satisfying to public taste, they must be beautiful, or taste is deficient, And 
this may be said of all the variations ef style that have been eagerly adopted, 
one after another. ‘To prove the question of beauty, examine the plates of 
by-gone fashions and see how, with rare exceptions, each as it meets the eye 
! | is more hideous than the others ; proving the lack of both beauty and taste. 
| ‘Turn for refreshment to Ше Greek drapery and sate Ше eye with beauty. But 
| it is the body, not itscovering, which is under consideration. Let us illustrate 
further. Compare the average figure of to-day—especially Ше woman's—with 
the antique. ‘The fashionable figure with compressed waist, displaced abdo- 
men, shapeless feet and other disfigurements resulting chiefly from modern 
dress, is not beautiful; it cannot be, with its shocking deformities. And fur- 
ther, the post-mortem examination of such a body will tell an awful story of 
consequences to the individual and to the generations that follow. 

Anatomy proves the Greek proportion. 


FFC” (( 
ROSTER OF STUDENTS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY, 


z ЭХО 
ООО ОО КОКО ОЮ ШКО. 


MAY (1896) CLASS. 


UU И. Куз... ere Brashear, Missouri 
Banning, John ХУ. La Plata, Missouri 
Beeman, Е. E... ...... Kirksville, Missouri 
Bolles, Newton K.. Denver, Colorado 


Brown, Leander 8 . Fort Collins, Colorado 
Burke, Mrs. Anna M... Kirksville, Missouri 
Campbell, Mary Nettie, Kirksville, Missouri 
Campbell, Arthur D....Kirksville, Missouri 


Co mE e сөхөж Kirksville, Missouri 
Conner, D. Losies: Kirksville, Missouri 
Cluett, Frank G......... St. Louis, Missouri 
Densmore, . Mason City, Iowa 
Ely, William E...,....Kirksville, Missouri 


Ely, Mrs Anna L.... .Kirksville, Missouri 


Fletcher, William A....Kirksville, Missouri 
Gentry, Benton F ,.... Kirksville, Missouri 
Green, Ginevra l Kirksville, Missouri 
Greene, W. E. Kirksville, Missouri 
Hart, Lawrence M..... Kirksville, Missouri 
Hartford, Isaac J...... Queen City, Missouri 
Harlan, Mrs. F. J. Webb City, Missourl 
Hibbets, Ulysses M.. Kirksville, Missouri 
Holme, П: Bolckow, Missouri 
Hook OUN У os es Kirksville, Missouri 
Hook, Virgil A..... Pond Creek, Oklahoma 
Hudleson, Mark Е ..Bevier, Missouri 
Hulett, Marcia Ione..... Edgerton, Kansas 
Iigenfritz. Harry F. Kirksville, Missouri 
Johnson, Gid E........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Johnson, Mrs Alice .- Fairfield, Illinois 
Johnson, Norman 88 Horton, Kansas 
Johnston Willie II. Canton, Illinois 
Jones, Hiram RR. Estill, Missouri 
Kellogg, Howard G..... Kirksvile Missouri 
Landes, Agnes V..... . Kirksville, Missouri 
Little, Chas. W. Des Moines, lowa 
Macauley, Daniel B....... Chicago, Illinois 
Mathews, S. С....... Pattonsburg, Missouri 
McCoy, Chas. К. .... Kirksville, Missouri 
McLain, Harry C.........Wellsville, Kansas 
Miller, Frank C..... .. Kirksville, Missouri 
Miller, Mrs. Sadie Hart, Kirksville, Missouri 
Peterson, Charles a. Chesterton, Indiana 


Prickett, Orson B.......Kirksville, Missouri 


ОО 


Shaw, Dudley III. Maroa, Illinois 
Smiley, William M.....Kirksville, Missouri 
Smith, Le Roy......... Kirksville, Missouri 
Spangler, Harvey IL. . . Kirksville, Missouri 
Underwood, Evely . Rens City, Missouri 
Willard, Mrs. Alice к. „Kirksville, Missouri 
Williams, Roger К..... Council Bluffs, Iowa 


OCTOBER (1896) CLASS. 
Albright, Mrs. Grace. .Queen City, Missouri 


Banning, Mrs J W La Plata, Missouri 
Beal, Miss Tacie. ............ Clarinda, Iowa 
Beaven, E. . Fulton Missouri 
Bowden, R W....... West Salem, Wisconsin 
Brock, УУ. УУ... ...Montpelier, Vermont 
Burton ДВА Ca neue) аже залда Paris, Missouri 
Burton, George.... ........ Paris, Missouir 
Chambers, Miss Etta. ...Kirksville, Missouri 
Cherrier, A В..... .. Kansas City, Missouri 
Clayton; G yi Utica, Illinois 
Conner, Miss Mary........ Paradise, Oregon 
Corbin, W'S: sss ens .Brashear, Missouri 
Craven, Miss J, Маси Evanston, Illinois 
Deeming, C. O. Kirksville, Missouri 
Dodson, cts „ Kirksville, Missouri 
Dodson; Je W... Kirksville, Missouri 
Donohue, M. E .. Beresford, S. Dakota 
Duffield, Miss Bessie, . Kirksville, Missouri 
Eneboe, Miss Lena...... Canton, S. Dakota 
PO WS: л, ххэ La Plata, Missouri 
Fisher, Albert, Sr......... Chicago, Illinois 
Foster, Mrs. Fannie. ..Carrollton, Missouri 
Fout, Geo 444. Kirksville, Missouri 
GF. b Baird, Texas 


Gervais, W. A 
Green,Mrs. L. E.... 


. Crookston, Minnesota 
Hot Springs, S. Dakota 


Напа И. Вэ. оре Columbia, Missouri 
Harwood, Miss Irene. ...Maysville, Missouri 
Hofsess, |. W.. Benton City, Missouri 
Huston, Miss Grace...... .Circleville, Ohio 
Jefferson, K. Des Moines, Iowa 
Kelley, Mary E..... Sioux City, Iowa 
Kennedy, Sylvester A. Rochester, Minnesota 
Ehumph, С. S Chicago, Illinois 
Kyle, C, eser» Downsville, Wisconsin 


Laughlin, W. K Kirksville, Missouri 
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Lewis, T. L..... Kirksville, Missouri Mansfield, T, . Kirksville, Missouri 
Long, J. Weller Kirksville, Missouri McKeehan, W. A........ Ft. Madison, Iowa 
McCartney, L. K.. Hoxie, Kansas Nienstedt, G............ o Clarinda, Iowa 
MeNicoll, Miss D. E.. Darlington, Indiana Pressly, Mason W..........Hamilton, Ohio 
Miller, Mrs. Ella Ray...Salmon City, Idaho Reynolds, J. F........ . Kirksville, Missouri 
Mingus, C. K.. Та Plata, Missouri Sommer, Charles Sedalia, is 
Моа T Газа 14442243 Kirksville, Missouri Smith, W. J Kirksville, — '' 
Neely, Miss Marie F....Franklin, Kentucky Smith, CaryllT........ . Kirksville y 
Nelson, Miss Camille...Kirksville, Missouri Willcox, S. W........ Yankton, So. Dakota 
Northrop, УУ. N....... Louisville, Kentucky Willcox, Mrs. S. W..... Yankton, S. Dakota 
Novinger, W. J.... ...Novinger, Missouri APRIL (1897) CLASS. 
Owen, E. M.. 1 Omaha, Nebraska Anderson, J. E.. ...Macomb, Mississippi 
Potter, Miss Minnie....Kirksville, Missouri — Ashlock, В. Thomas....Kirksyille, Missouri 
Pellet, H. II. Prairie Center, Kansas Agee, P. M.... q Kirksville, Missouri 
Ray, T. II.. ...... Kirksville, Missouri Boyes, E. H..... 2, Aux Vasse, Missouri 
Rhynsburger, Will. 1. Des Moines, Iowa Burris, D aS: - WMürksville. Missouri 
Rozelle, Mrs. Lida K.. Tarkio, Missouri Beets, W. E.. КА Kirksville, Missouri 
Severson, Miss K. M....Cohoes, New York Beckham, ],].,......... Mystic, Iowa 
Sherburne, Е. УУ... нэн Barre, Vermont Rodwell, D. M... ... College Springs, Iowa 
Sisson, Miss Е; Вазари Сепоа, Illinois Bodwell, R. C.. College Springs, Iowa 
Swan, W. E.... eae Franklin, Kentucky Chapman, Frank 4 „ Gerlaw, Illinois 
Thompson, J. A. . Kirksville, Missouri Chapman, Mrs. уа. бепам, Ilinois 
Trenholm, A. M.....Trenholmville, Quebec Coons, W. у... cous Estill, Missouri 
Turner, Thomas E.. Kirksville, Missouri Creswell, Lena . Villisca, Iowa 
Underwood, E.B., Lake Como, Pennsylvania Chappell, С. 6 sss .eu Kirksville, Missouri 
Underwood, Н.В... Lake Como, Peunsylvania Chappell, ве и Kirksville, Missouri 
Vance, G. T.. . AT Pomona, California Corbin, Matti Kirksville, Missouri 
Walker, Мга. Cornelia. e MIMNOUS Clerk, м, В. Petersburg, Illinois 
уенин, E. E... -Grayville, Illinois Carter, Mrs, Georgia... .. Kirksville, Missouri 
Wilson, r, Мон Та Plata, Missouri Conner, H. I, шз): Kirksville, Missouri 
Wirt, J. D. .. . es Kirksville, Missouri Capp, H. C ee New London, Missouri 
Wyckoff, Louis E.. Fairview. Illinois Carstarphen, E. T...New London, Missouri 
JANUARY (1897) CLASS: Chase, I Farmer City, Illinois 
Browder, J. H....... „Greensburg, Indiana Corbin, E. . Kirksville, Missouri 
А : : : Д Uds pieni su cir ‘lle, 88 
Brundage, C. .. Krksville, Missouri D s unc eee Missouri 
Buckmaster, Pearl...... Kirksville, Missouri — Doneghy, A. 1. Kirksville, Missouri 
Brush, D. R.. Centerville, S. Dakota — Delahan, William Helena, Montana 
Currey, Miss Algah . . Kirksville, Missouri add geo Е Зэн “ава мы o 
TT Harvard, lowa рсе, E. C.. . nen. Kirksville, Missouri 
Chapman, Miss Nora, Platteville, Wisconsin Boker В. Тт Kirksville, Missouri 
Dodson; А Ts 24554413 Kirksville, Missouri Erford, Ida J........ Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Dillon, Н. G......... уу... Ludlow, Illinois eid e se eens Кик SEN 1 
ent РОК eee .Vorktown, Towa uch. p. B.. . Kirksville, Missouri 
Gilmour, G. II. „Kirksville, Missouri french, E В...... . Greentop, Missouri 
Goetz, E. MW.. ... Cincinnati, Ohio 1 5 9 85 Men Nee cdi 3 инь 
Goetz, H. F osdoreeis Quincy, Illinois arrett, M. E.. . ... . College Springs, Iowa 
Gherke, Carl Kirksville, Missouri Gildersleeve, Jewsie.... . Ray, Missoni 
Harris, Harry.........- Krksville, Missouri Hardin, Melville C..... Kirksville, “ 
Hardy, J. H.. Greensburg, Missouri Henninger, Grace.... .... Hamilton, Ohio 
Johnson, J. К.......... Kirksville, Missouri ен poe Mere i Wee мене 
Mullins, J. .. . C Ний брата Тарсас, Missouri 
McLelland, Chas A.... Kirksville, Missouri - Helmer, J, N. . . Fierrisburg, Canada 
May, B. E.... . Kirksville, Missouri Wheeler, J. D........ .Randolph, Vermont 
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Hardy, Mary... Сена Missouri Ross, C. 4. Louisville, Kentucky 
Кет; C. V.. Kirksville, Missouri Rice, W. III. Brashear, Missouri 
King, T. М.... o College Spei ngs, Iowá Reid, Chas, С............. Marion, Illinois 
D. K...... Han, Missouri Rees, J.T. i. qͥ Le Mars, Iowa 
ä . Milan, Missouri Strother, J. o Winfield, Kansas 
„ Kirksville, Missouri Switzer, C. K.. Evanston, Illinois 
r ‚1а Plata, Missouri Sigler, Chas. M......... Kirksville, Missouri 
e. E. -Kirksville, Missouri Smith. W. J: . Kirksville, 
N.. Kirksville, Missouri Smith, Karl К. ............ Clarinda, Iowa 
McBurney, \ 3g T. M...Kirksville, Missouri Slavin, J. II.. Danville, Kentucky 
че TOURS Macon, Missouri Thomas, К. F......... Hale City, Missouri 
Martin, L. D. EG Williamstown, Vermont Tanner, Mrs. Н. А, .... .. Beresford, S. D. 
Milliken, Е. М.............. Nind, Missouri Underwood, Н. W..... Binghampton, N. Y. 
Minear, 1 . Kirksville, Missouri Vernon, Alonzo W..... Coulterville, Illinois 
McConnell, W. А... Washington, Vermont Walpole, Miss Eliza ... Storm Lake, Iowa 
M ey, Ee Bailey, Missouri Wilson, Miss Laura J. ...... St. Paris, Ohio 
McKeehan, Ethel. "Kirksville, Missouri Williams, A. J. ; Unionville, Missouri 
Milford, EN... „ Villisca, Iowa Waite, William O....... La Plata, Missouri 
M William........ Kirksville, Missouri White, William H......... Beresford, S. D. 
х e Hora........ Kirksville, Missouri Williams, R. II. Cameron, Missouri 
Owens, Mrs, Charles .. Monmouth, Illinois Bower, John II. Eureka, Kansas 
Owens, Gee Monmouth, Illinois Baughman, J. S Burlington, Iowa 
Osen ‚ Mrs. А. D...Kirksville, Missouri Randel, Chas, P.. Crawfordsville, Indiana 
POMBE ДИ ............ Kirksville, Missouri Barnes, S. G.............. Chicago, Illinois 
Quintal, J. A........... Kirksville, Missouri Bynum, H. K... Scottsboro, Alabama 
кө Veen Joshua, Texas Collier, C. II.. . . Clarinda, Iowa 
— 9 St. Louis, Missouri Chase, W. . . St. Paul, Minnesota 
+, Unionville, Missouri Conger, Mrs. A. I.. „+ Akron, Ohio 


(La Plata, Missouri 
„Kirksville, Missouri 


hens, M. I.. . Kirksville, Missouri 
Ted. „New York City 


Wheeler, DEA Cerere Randol h, Vermont 
Wheeler, C. G.... . E Vermont 
Waters, A. R........ «022274: Clarinda, Iowa 
Wood, E. P. ..La Plata, Missouri 
Wells, къ, Бус |. Waterbury , Vermont 
Whittaker, Esther.......... ,Perry, Illinois 
Wenzer, Н. U. .La Plata, Missouri 


......Kirksville, Missouri 

Yowell, O. Y....... ...Kirksville, Missouri 

Wakey WW. G ion, 
SEPTEMAER (1897) CLASS, 


Bumpuss, J. E... „La Plata, Missouri, 
Dern, neis, Bowling Green. 

чаап, Се ы ton, M 
Dodson, Ei Eis sits se Kirksville, © 


Davis, Hul dan 474445 Essex, Iowa 
Davis, Otis K. 
Goodrich, . Kewanee, Illinois 


Hart, Miss Julia L. doa ` Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Harrin on, Walter W.......Clarinda, Iowa 
Hazard, Chas. C....... Kirksville, Missouri 
Hicks, R. Celeste..... ...Inkster, Michigan 
Hardy, Linda ^o Hiawatha Kansas 
Loudon, Guy E.. . +. Sheuandoah, Iowa 
McGee, Jas. H... ik Clarinda, lowa 
McIntyre, HN . Randolph, Vermont 
McIntyre, Marion...... Randolph, Vermont 
McIntyre, H. ...... 9 Vermont 
Mayhugh, C. W. Rothville Missouri 
Peterson, Alfred W. . Alcester, S. D, 
Riley, Harry L. ee o 1. Biglow, Missouri 


Riley, RF. ..Biglow, “ 


Crenshaw, John H. . Maysville, Missouri 
Coffman, Kent W. . Sacramento, Kentucky 
Coffman, Mrs. Alice, Sacramento, Kentucky 


Carlock, Chloe .. Yormal, Illinois 
DANG, Ds eee Sioux City, lowa 
Downing, О, N. Knox City, Missouri 


Detienne, Elizabeth. ... Kirksville, 0 
Dameron, ТеПа,.. Bowling Green, 2 
Desmond, Mrs, Marie Eckley, Denver, Colo, 
Farmer, John F...Spring Valley Minnesota 
Farmer, Frank C. Spring Valley, Minnesota 
Foncannon, Mayme, .. Kirksville, Missouri 


Gregory, Mrs, Josie С. .. Canton, Ч 
Glasgow, АМ. «рони Kirksy Ше, T 
Hickman, L. D....... “ 
Heiny, Frank E....... 57 н 
Howells, William B.........2 Кем York City 
Kester; ДОМ. үлэг exes каз Allenton, Iowa 
Jamison, C. E......... Coulterville, Illinois 
Топев, T ROS. аг, St. Louis, Missouri 
Kincaid, Mrs. L. C......... Milan, 5 
Lyda, W. I. .. Atlanta, з 
WA Winterset, Iowa 
Ма оп, QN. oa ovv рано: New York City 


Morehead, Lelia . Sacramento. Kentucky 
Montgomery, Mrs. M. E, .... Villisca, Iowa 
McManama, W. C., Mitchelsburg, Kentucky 
Mayhugh, J. Н. 


Nuckles, Robt, Н. .. Marshall, Missouri 


Oldham, Jas. 4. Franklin, Kentucky 
Oldham, Mrs, Jas. Е. ee a 
Proctor, Clata ..... Fairdale, Illinois 
Rogers, Allard Wc vi Binghampton, М, Ү, 
R Detroit, Michigan 
illard, Earl ........ Kirksville, Missouri 
Walrod, Dora May........ Beresford, S. D. 
Waite, Webb H..... Los Angeles, California 


Woolery, Homer .... Bloomington, Indiana 


© Still National Osteopathic Museum, Kirksville, MO 
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The Largest and Bzst Equipped Institution of its Kind in the 
a „Мон! io 
DRESSY 


[be A. 6. Still Ipfirmary.... 


AT KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


—— 


e 


= S=cuURES BY THES 


SSeience of Gsteopathy 
ALL DISEASES WHICH ARE 
KNOWN AS CURABLE, 


Dr. A. T. Бтил., founder of the Ssience of Osteopathy, has associated with: 
him, in his infirmary organiz ition, the oldest and most successful practitioners 
and exponents of the science, selected with special reference to their fitness for 
the work of practically demonstrating the principles of. Osteopathy and осси- 
pying positions as teachers and lecturers in the American School of Osteopathy. 
All are regulae graduates of this school. 

The students in the school are not permitted to even assist in treating the 
Infirmary patients, All the work is done by regular operators. 

The examining and operating staff includes Dr. Still's two oldest sons, 
Charles E., and Harry M. Still, and A. С. Hildreth, Mrs. Alice M. Patterson, H. 
E. Patterson, C. P. MeConnell, J. Н. Henderson, W. J. Conner and Mrs. S. 8. 
Still. 

As yet no hospital or sanitarium has been provided in connection with the 
Infirmary. Patients are cared for in hotels, boarding houses and private resi- 
denees within easy reach. Charges for board and room are from $3.50 to $10 
per week. 

The fees for treatment at the Infirmary are $25 per month. Where pa- 
tients are unable to come to the Infirmary for treatment, an extra charge of $1 
to $2 per visit is added 

A representative of the Infirmary meets all trains, day and night, to help 
all patients who may need assistance and see that they are properly cared for. 

Address all letters of inquiry to 


A. T. STILL INFIRMARY, 


Kirksville, Mo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Tennessee Centennial and 
International Exposition. 


NASHVILLE, 


CHATTANOOGA, 
& ST. LOUIS R’Y 


DON’T FORGET IT! 
MAXIMUM 2552555 зАккту сом. 


By this Line 
you secure the 


FORT, SATISFACTION, 
=-=- AT THE - 
MINIMUM OF EXPENSE. ANXIETY, 


BOTHER, FATIGUE 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


On Sale at Reduced Rates from all Points ou this 


Line nnd Counvetions to Nashville aud return. dur- 
ing the Continuance of the Tennessee Centennial 
and International Exposition 


PULLMAN вех 


пооща 


een Nashville and Chatta- 
Atlanta. Augusta Macon, 


PALACE Ч) "e vieil ши 
Ville, "nshingtou, Baltimore, 
SLEEPING Philadelphian, New York, Parts 
CARS. mouth, Norfolk, Juckson, Меп. 
phis, Little Rock, Texarkana, 


Sherman, Waco, Da las, and Fort Worth. 
Palace Day Goacbes on all Grains 


INFORMATION PERTAINING TO 


TICKETS, ROUTES, RATES 


Ete, Will be cheerfully furnished upon 
application to Ticket Agents, or to 
A. J, WELCH, Div. Pass. Agent, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. H. LATIMER, Southwesteru Passenger Agent, 
Atlauta, Ga, 
G. J MULLANEY, Northeusterp Passenger Agent, 


59 W. dth St. Clneinnati, Oblo 
BRIARD F. HILL, Northern Passenger Agent, 
Room 128 Marquette Bldg , Chícauauo. 
4: L. EDMUNSON, Southern Passenger Agent, 


Chattanooga, Teun. 
W. L. ОАМГЕҮ, 


General Passenger aud Ticket Agent, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


We have in stock or can fur- 


nish on short notice, books, 
ша | articles and infor- 


mation on any subject desired, 


*Out-of-print' р а specialty, 
Literary Light В üt year; sam- 
ple copy, то cts. LD 


mers Old Book Store, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send 


| A corner in 


XIII 


Pflueger's Luminous Baits 
CATCH ‘EM EVERY TIME. 
Ilustrated Price Current Free. 
The Enterprise ОО. Co., 
AKRON. OFTIO. 


zu cents postage for sample, 


“The Palace of the Jewelry Trade, 
South Side Square." 
LARGEST AND BEST 
EQUIPPED BUSINESS 


THE 


IN TOWN. 
See the DR. STILL Souvenir Plates, 
CHAS. м. HARRINGTON. 


І R. А. B. JOHNSON, 
o> BENTIST.——- 
Office over Union Bank, Kirksvil'e, 
Teeth extracted without pain a specialty 
| All work guaranteed first-class, 


Мо. 


